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INTRODUCTION 


By Dr. E. A. Gee, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S. 


In the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, when castles were losing 
their value in England as a whole, a constant threat from the Scots led to the 
establishment of a considerable number of structures in the north, these con- 
sisted of a walled enclosure called the pele or barmkin for the protection of 
animals and crops, and in this enclosure was a rectangular tower-house. 


The tower was usually of three storeys and the lower floor was vaulted with 
stone as a protection against fire, it was reached through a strong wooden door 
strengthened with iron on the outside. The first floor which contained the main 
living rooms, was reached by a stair in the thickness of the wall; the second 
floor provided the sleeping quarters. There were often machicolated bartizans 
at the angles. 


The danger from the Scots was felt as far south as Yorkshire, East Gilling 
had a large tower-house and one was erected by Lord Scrope at Clifton-on-Ure 
near Masham. Church towers too, such as those at Danby Wiske, Bolton-on- 
Swale and Spennithorpe, had defensive features, Bedale and Thornton Watlass 
church towers both have vaulted ground floors, defended mural stairs and first 
floor rooms with fireplaces. 


Ayton Castle, at the entrance to Forge Valley, is one of the most interesting 
structures in Yorkshire, it is a late defensive tower of the Northumberland- 
Cumberland type and it also has a barmkin. This is not really surprising for the 
co-heiress of the local Ayton family married Sir Ralph Eure, an important 
Northumberland man who almost certainly used a northern mason to build the 
new tower. 


It is significant that not only was Ralph Eure friendly with Richard le Scrope 
who employed the famous master-mason John Lewyn to build his great castle 
at Bolton, but Eure had been associated with Lewyn at an earlier date and could 
have asked his advice both about Ayton Castle and his other castle at Witton 
in County Durham. Lewyn was perhaps the greatest expert in military architec- 
ture of his generation. 


It is most gratifying that Mr. F. C. Rimington and the Scarborough and 
District Archaeological Society have not only helped to preserve this important 
building but by their excavations have also done much to elucidate so many of 
its architectural and historical problems. 
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PART I 


TELE ALES DORY OF THE CASTLE 
THE CASTLE UNDER THE de ATON FAMILY 


‘From Scardeburg to Aiton a 3 miles, wher cumming over Darwent I saw a Manor Place 
sumtyme longging to a knight caullid Aiton, now to the best of the Yevers. At this Manor 
Place is a Tower or Pile. Then to Brunston a 3 or 4 miles and a 3 miles to Wilston wher is a 
Manor Place with a Tower longging to Cholmeley . . . moste of the Ground from Scardeburg 
to Pykering was by Hill and Dale, meate plentifull of Corn and Grasse but little Wood in sight’. 

Leland’s Itinerary (Ed. T. Hearne, 3rd edition, 1768-70, Vol. I, fol. 70), composed during 
the years 1534-43 and presented to Henry VIII in the 37th year of his reign, 1545. 


Documentary information about Ayton Castle as a building, during the 
centuries of its existence, is extremely scarce. The Manor and village of West 
Ayton are frequently mentioned in medieval and subsequent records but the 
actual tower is referred to hardly at all. Thus its story must be gathered from 
that of its owners, about whom a considerable amount is known. 


When in 1315, Sir Gilbert de Aton was proved heir to the great Vescy estates 
centred round Malton there is no evidence that he moved house to Malton 
Castle, indeed in all probability that building was in a thoroughly unpleasant 
state after its occupation by Bruce and the Scottish army following the English 
debacle at Bannockburn. Ayton remained the chief residence of the family and 
the other manor houses (Brompton, Wintringham, Barlby, etc.) would be 
occupied by married sons or used as dower-houses. When however, the Eures 
succeeded the de Atons in the late 14th century they increasingly made Malton 
(not the castle which by now was in ruins, but a later manor-house at Old 
Malton) their favourite residence, although they already had major houses at 
Stokesley and Witton. Ayton Castle, which the Eures had rebuilt, became a 
secondary family mansion but it is clear that some of the heads of the family 
held house both at Malton and at Ayton, e.g. Sir Ralph Eure, d. 1539 (p. 17). 


The manor and village of West Ayton have since very early times been in the 
ecclesiastical parish of Hutton Buscel, while the village of East Ayton is in the 
ecclesiastical parish of Seamer. When, in the 12th century a chapel was to be 
built because of the distance of the two Aytons from their respective parish 
churches, it was erected across the River Derwent in East Ayton, in Seamer 
parish. This would seem to imply that Ayton church was not founded by the 
nearby de Atons but rather by the Percy family at Seamer, who would doubtless 
not wish to see their tenants straying to the somewhat nearer church at Hutton 
Buscel. It is not known where the earlier de Atons were buried but at least two 
members of the later Eure family left instructions in their wills to be buried in 
the parish church of Hutton Buscel, though no monument now remains there 
to them. There is no mention of the Eures in the parish registers at Hutton 
Buscel; these survive only from about 1580 and are fairly complete up to 1640. 
This absence of the name of Eure would seem to confirm that the last member of 
that family to live at Ayton Castle was very probably Sir Ralph, M.P. for 
Scarborough, who was killed fighting the Scots in 1544-5 and buried at Melrose. 


The name “Ayton” means the “‘settlement by the river’. The Domesday 
spelling was ATUN(E) and the same name-source is found in other parts of 
the country, e.g. Eton, Long Eaton, etc. In 1086 the land was held by the king 
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and before the Conquest it had been part of the extensive estates of Earl Gamal. 
The importance of the site lay largely in the nearby ford (later a bridge) over the 
River Derwent, the only convenient crossing for miles on either side. There were 
two water-mills recorded in the Domesday survey, very probably on the sites 
of the two present mills (High Mill and Low Mill) which were working until a 
few years ago. 


At the end of the 11th century the land at Ayton and nearby, which later 
became the manors of West Ayton and Hutton Buscel, was held from the king 
by Reginald Belet (who seems to have had the alternative name of Bushell 
according to the V.C.H.N.R., 2, 442) for 110 shillings annually and in 1334 his 
successor Gilbert de Aton produced a charter, temp. Henry I, to prove this. 
This Reginald Belet or Bushell had married the niece of Serlo the Prior of 
Whitby and of William Percy, the founder of Whitby Abbey. This association 
of the Bushell family with Whitby Abbey was of long standing; Hutton Church 
and part of the Bushell estate near Hackness called ““Westcroft and the hermitage 
near’ were granted by Alan Bushell to the abbey in the early 12th century 
(Whitby Chart., 4, 49). 


The family who later took over the West Ayton part of the Bushell estate 
and who thereby took the name ‘de Aton’ came from Barlby near Heming- 
borough, E.R. They are said by Dugdale* to have descended from an individual 
named Lagi. This Scandinavian personal name is found in the Swedish place- 
name Laggarp (earlier Laghatorp) and probably in the East Riding village name 
of Lowthorpe. The Domesday spellings of this name (Laugetorp, Logetorp) show 
that it probably originated as ‘“‘Lagi’s thorp or farm” (P.N.E.R., 93). Such an 
East Riding Lagi may well have been the one from whom Dugdale says the de 
Atons were descended, for Barlby and Lowthorpe are not far apart. 


The first mention of the family at Barlby is in the Scutage (a tax levied on those 
who held land by knight-service) of 1160, when Gilbert de Barlby is described 
as holding of the Bishop of Durham half a knight’s fee in Yorkshire of which 
three carucates were in Barlby (Burton 1888, 357). In Farrer’s Early Yorkshire 
Charters, Vol. Ul, p. 320, this Gilbert is referred to as Gilbert de Aton and it 
would seem likely that he was the first member of the family to move to West 
Ayton. Certainly a few years later Gilbert’s son William (who was invariably 
called William de Aton) was living there. Between 1179 and 1181 this William 
was engaged in a law-suit with his neighbours and relatives Alan and Richard 
much later (1334), another Gilbert de Aton refers to the Bushells as “my an- 
Bushell (V.C.H.N.R., 2, 442). The reason for this law-suit is not recorded but as, 
cestors” (N.R.R.S., HI, 12) it is probable that the dispute was on a point of 
inheritance, both families claiming the same land. The result of the law-suit 
appears to have been a compromise, the Bushells retaining the Hutton half 
and the de Atons being allowed the West Ayton part of the estate. Eventually, 
about 1284, when Ralph Bushell was outlawed and, as a penalty, the manor of 
Hutton Buscel reverted to John de Vescy, then the primary feudal landlord, 
the Bushells left Hutton and removed to Whitby, leaving the de Atons very 
firmly entrenched in the district. Later still, Gilbert de Aton, as heir to William 
de Vescy, acquired, along with other local Vescy properties, Hutton Buscel 
manor, which he entailed in 1327 (V.C.H.N.R., 2, 422). 


*It is regretted that this reference to Lagi in “Dugdale” has not been traced; Burton merely 
says “as mentioned by Dugdale” (Burton 1888, 357). 
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Barlby stayed with the de Atons until that family died out in 1389. William 
de Aton in particular (c. 1240-1300) was most energetic in checking encroach- 
ments on his Barlby estate, usually by the Abbot of Selby. The last male de 
Aton, William, on the death of his son Gilbert in 1372, granted Barlby to the 
widow Margaret, as a dower house (Burton 1888, 357-9). It is obvious that these 
early de Atons would have built themselves a manor-house at West Ayton or 
utilised a building already there and excavation has proved the existence of such 
early buildings near the present castle (see Part II). 


Gilbert, son of William, founded the family fortunes soon after 1200 when he 
married Margery, daughter of Warene de Vescy, Lord of Knapton and younger 
brother of Eustace de Vescy of Malton and Alnwick. The Vescy family was little 
less than regal, Eustace was one of the 25 barons who imposed the Magna 
Carta on King John, he had married Margaret, daughter of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland (Clay 1913, 227). The grandson of this marriage, William 
Vescy, was in 1289 one of the claimants to the Scottish throne. 


John de Aton (not mentioned in Clay’s pedigree), son of William and grandson 
of Gilbert and Margery, gave land at Irton near Seamer and at Wykeham to 
Whitby Abbey (Whitby Chart., 142 and 175). Among the witnesses to these 
transactions were John’s grandfather Gilbert, William and Richard Bushell 
(this family was still living at Hutton) and John de Cayton. This latter would 
seem to be the John de Cayton who, about this time, gave land at Ayton “‘near 
the cemetery” to the altar of St. John the Baptist in the chapel of St. Mary of 
Ayton, to provide a light there (Whitby Chart., 359-360). Leland (1534), writing 
of Seamer, says “I saw yn the quire of the meane Paroch Cherch there a playn 
marble stone with an epitaphi in French, where wer buried John Percy and 
John de Aton’. 


John’s elder brother William (who inherited, for the eldest brother Gilbert 
had died without issue) was styled in 1284 “Lord of Ayton” (V.C.ALN.R., I, 
442). This presumably would mean Lord of the Manor of Ayton, for the actual 
de Aton Barony was not created until 1324. 


William, Ist Lord Vescy of Alnwick and Malton, the claimant to the Scottish 
Crown, died in 1297. Having no legitimate issue, he left his Northumberland and 
Yorkshire estates to his natural son William of Kildare. This William never 
obtained possession of the former, but he duly inherited Malton and other 
associated Yorkshire manors. Malton itself was left in dower to Lord Vescy’s 
widow Isabel. William of Kildare was killed at Bannockburn (1314) and when 
William Vescy’s widow died in 1315, there was a pronounced legal doubt as to 
whom the Vescy estates should descend. There were several claimants and 
at an inquisition at York in 1315 to enquire into the matter, the jury declared 
Gilbert de Aton heir to the Malton estates by virtue of having descended from 
the marriage of his great-grandparents Gilbert and Margery Vescy (V.C.H.N.R., 
1, 533). 


Gilbert’s inheritance applied only to the local Vescy estates; inquisitions in 
other parts of the country favoured other claimants and the major properties 
in Northumberland (including the great fortress of Alnwick) were given by 
Anthony, Bishop of Durham, to the Percies (N.R.A.S., HI, 223n), as a Northum- 
brian jury had found in favour of John, son of Arnald de Percy (Lay-Sub. 
30 Edw. I, 52n). The Duchy of Lancaster had its own inquisition at Pickering 
in 1314 before John de Eure, Escheator beyond the Trent, to determine which 
local land had been held by William de Vescy on the day of his death. The 
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verdict was that de Vescy had held within the Forest, the manor of Brompton, 
with land at Sawdon and woods in Troutsdale. The jury declared themselves 
entirely ignorant of the next heir to the estate (V.R.R.S., III, 221), but eventually 
Gilbert de Aton inherited all these properties. 


The king (Edward II) took advantage of the disputed succession to allow one 
of his favourite ladies, Joan Comyn, to quarter her household at Malton Castle 
and to take £50 per annum from its revenues, but in 1318 it was ordered that the 
estates should be handed over to Gilbert de Aton (V.C.A.N.R., 1, 533). As late 
as 1321 however, Gilbert had to complain to the king that the Prior of Malton 
(who obviously did not approve of the jury’s decision) as executor to the de 
Vescy estate, was withholding the keys and deeds of Malton from him; a royal 
writ was issued ordering the Prior to deliver these to the now legal heir (Wheater, 
20). Gilbert may well have gained the ear of the king on his matter at one of 
Edward’s periodic visits to Pickering Castle. 


In 1301 Gilbert had been assessed at West Ayton for the Lay Subsidy (a tax 
on goods and chattels) at 9/-; his neighbour at Hutton Buscel, now a de Vescy, 
was assessed at 6/- (see Appendix 3). Gilbert was created a knight by Prince 
Edward, later Edward II, in 1306 (Clay 1913, 3). 


Although it seems very probable that Ayton Castle was attacked and damaged 
during the Scottish breakthrough after Bannockburn, there is plenty of evidence 
that no lasting harm was done to the manor and that the house was in full use 
during most if not all of the 14th century. In the second Scottish invasion (1322), 
when Edward II narrowly escaped capture at Rievaulx, the inhabitants of the 
Vale of Pickering, with bitter memories of the 1314-15 raid, acting as a single 
community from the River Seven to the sea, negotiated with Robert Bruce 
through the Earl of Moray for immunity against molestation and worse, just 
as the Bishopric of Durham had done on a previous occasion. It is significant 
that the leaders of this arrangement with the Scots were not the representatives 
of the chief towns of the area, nor were they the noble families of the district, 
they were the men of the eastern villages, John of Wykeham, William Wyern 
and the vicar of Seamer. The sum demanded was 300 marks and hostages were 
taken to Scotland to ensure the payment, a mark was then worth about 13/4 
but would be worth enormously more now. It is recorded that several years 
later these hostages were still in prison in Scotland and the 300 marks still 
unpaid! Their ultimate fate is unknown (N.R.R.S., I, 3-4). 


In 1338 an inquisition was taken at Ayton Castle to decide whether the king, 
as supreme landlord, would suffer if Stephen of Yedingham, Chaplain, gave to 
the Convent of Wykeham certain lands in Ruston and Wykeham for an annual 
rent of “five shillings and a pound of pepper’’. These peppercorn rents were not 
uncommon at this time; in an inquisition taken at Brompton in 1326, mention 
is made of a house at Ayton held by service of one rose a year and 9 acres of 
— held of Gilbert de Aton by annual service of one clove (N.R.R.S., U, 

62-3). 


At this time, the mid-14th century, the de Aton fortunes were probably at 
their height. Sir Gilbert, with his son William and his daughter-in-law Isabel, 
are jointly mentioned in a fine (i.e. land transfer) of 1327 as possessing the 
manors of Malton, Ayton, Hutton Buscel, Brompton and Wintringham— 
Barlby appears to have been inadvertently omitted from the list (Clay 1913, 21n). 
Gilbert’s new title, Lord Aton (he had been created a baron by writ of summons 
in 1324) did not seem to be in general use and to the end, he and his son William 
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(who became 2nd Lord Aton) were usually referred to as Sir Gilbert and Sir 
William respectively. Although Gilbert had led part of the Earl of Lancaster’s 
(to whom he owed knight-service) rebellious army at the Battle of Borough- 
bridge in 1322 (Edwards 1924, 87), he does not appear to have been punished, 
for he received his barony only two years later and was summoned to Parliament 
in 1325 and again in 1341-2 (Clay 1913, 4). In 1324 Sir Gilbert overstepped him- 
self; he was found guilty at a Forest Eyre (a court of enquiry organised by the 
justices of the Duchy of Lancaster, now in the hands of the king following the 
execution of the Earl of Lancaster in 1322) of causing his tenants to appear 
before him for having, without his permission, pastured their cattle in the 
forest. This, the justices maintained, Gilbert had no right to do, he was clearly 
usurping the privileges of the Duchy. They obviously thought the offence a 
serious one for they sentenced Sir Gilbert to a term of imprisonment... though 
he avoided this by the payment of a fine of £1.6.8 (V.R.R.S., IL, 22). 


Gilbert also claimed the right to cut and sell timber from his woods in Trouts- 
dale (part of his manor of Brompton), such rights normally being in the hands 
of the Duchy; he also claimed the right to hunt the hare, wild-cat and badger 
within that part of the forest contained in his manor of Brompton—hardly 
anyone less than royalty was allowed to hunt the deer! These claims were 
allowed because the earlier de Vescy owners of Brompton had held the same 
privileges. Gilbert in 1334 also established his claim to honey and beeswax in 
the woods at Hutton and Troutsdale, and was given the right to appoint wood- 
wards in Hutton and Ayton (N.R.R.S., UI, 22). He appears to have anticipated 
somewhat the granting of the right to appoint woodwards for in August 1333, 
William Page, woodward of Ayton, together with Robert Corner of Scar- 
borough, were caught by the foresters; having hunted and killed a deer in Ayton 
wood, they were carrying it home to Sir Gilbert! Corner was fined 6/8, Page was 
outlawed (N.R.R.S., I, 72). 


In making these claims Gilbert de Aton was clearly attempting (as his neigh- 
bours the Percies were trying to do at Seamer) to evade the very oppressive 
Forest Laws and to assert that part of his estate at least possessed woodlands 
which were outside the jurisdiction of the officers of the Forest. Henry de Percy 
succeeded in 1338 in establishing his claim that “‘from time immemorial without 
interruption” his manor at Seamer had been outside the Forest and that he 
should have “the minerals and smelting places, cowhouses and sheepfolds in 
Seamer woods at pleasure” (N.R.R.S., HI, 164). 


Gilbert de Aton had considerable interests in Hull. As early as 1279 there is 
mention of ““Aton Lane’’ (now Chapel Lane) in that city, “‘so-called after the 
ancient baronial family of Aton’’. In 1315 Sir Gilbert had a mansion in the High 
Street of Hull to which doubtless he retired when the Scots came as far south as 
Beverley after Bannockburn. The house was between that of Robert de Dripol 
and of Adam Helleward, both merchants—thus implying that Gilbert himself 
had mercantile interests. It was called “‘Aton Hall’? and was let in 1347 to Alan 
le Clerc at £4 per annum (Frost 1827, 73). Gilbert left land to Malton Priory 
and to the Friars Minor at Scarborough but despite these gifts he directed in his 
will that he should be buried at Watton Abbey near Driffield, where his niece 
was a nun (Y.A.J., 32, 258, 317). 


At the time of Gilbert’s death the Black Death was raging (1348-50) and in 
some cases (e.g. Flotmanby, E.R.) whole villages become depopulated. There is 
no hint of the pestilence in any of the Ayton or Pickering records; indeed local 
life, with its petty details of poaching and stealing, appears to have gone on much 
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as usual despite the Scottish invasion and the plague. On the other hand there is 
more than a hint of the ravages of the Black Death in the lists of incumbents in 
the local churches; in the single year 1349 there were four vicars of Seamer and 
at Scalby there were three vicars in the two years 1348-9. 


Sir William, 2nd Lord Aton, was, at the time of his father’s death, a man in 
his late forties and a character in his own right. As a young man he had killed 
his brother-in-law, Ignald de Furneaux of Snainton, for ill-treating his wife, 
William’s sister (V.C.H.N.R., II, 428). It is likely that, as son and heir, he had 
resided for a time at least at Barlby, for in 1349 he concluded an agreement with 
the Abbot of Selby about a crossing of the River Ouse. William was Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1348, 1349 and 1352 (Clay 1913, 4). He was summoned to Parlia- 
ment among the barons in 1371 and there styled Lord Vescy rather than Lord 
Aton. William was Governor of York Castle and married Isabel, daughter of 
Henry, Lord Percy (ibid. 4). 


In 1375 Sir William disputed with Sir Robert de Boynton (Henry Lord Percy 
being the judge) the right to bear the arms “or, a cross sable, 5 bulls’ heads 
argent”, a variant which had arrived with the Vescy inheritance. Lord Percy 
found in favour of Sir William, who promptly, as a matter of courtesy, presented 
these arms to the Boynton family for ever (Burton 1888, 359). 


In the Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, Vol II, 557, is mention of “‘a licence to 
William de Aton, chivaler, to assign 13 messuages and 8 oxgangs of land in Hoton 
Bushell and Aton to a Chaplain to pray for the said William in the Chapel of 
St. John Baptist within the manor of Aton in Pykeringlath, 20 Sept., 1383” 
(Pat. 7, Rich. I, p. 2, m.20). Although most authorities have considered that 
this refers to the present Ayton church, this would not be described as being 
within the manor of Ayton in Pickeringlythe, such a description would only fit 
West Ayton. There is no known evidence for the existence of a private chapel 
at Ayton castle but there would appear to be a distinct possibility that such a 
major residence would possess a chapel, certainly many much smaller houses 
did. Being so far from the parish church at Hutton Buscel would be an excellent 
reason for the granting by the archbishop of a licence for a private chapel and 
it seems unlikely that Sir William, in establishing a chantry would do so in a 
ihurch in another parish. Although the dedication of East Ayton church is 
now that of St. John the Baptist, apparently it was not always so; according to 
the Dedication of Yorkshire Churches (Y.A.J., 1871, 2, 184) the old dedication 
was St. James but the Whitby Chart. (359), refers to the chapel of St. Mary in 
East Ayton and it is so-called in the will of John Eure in 1493 (see p. 00). There 
is no mention of a de Aton chantry at either East or West Ayton in the York 
Certificates (1546-9) which Henry VIII commissioned in preparation for the 
dissolution of the chantries. Matthew White, the notorious Chantry Com- 
missioner for Yorkshire, siezed chantry goods at Ayton and Seamer in 1550, 
but there is no certainty of the precise chantries to suffer (Y.A.J., 34, 165). 


Sir William had lost his only son (named Gilbert according to the invariable 
custom of alternation of names exercised in the family) in 1372 and in that year 
he granted Barlby as a dower-house to Margaret, Gilbert’s widow (Burton 
1888, 358). Sir William was called upon to give evidence in the famous heraldic 
dispute between Sir Richard Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor (1385-89), and 
William’s son-in-law, Ralph Eure (later to rebuild the castle at Ayton) also gave 
evidence in this controversy (V.C.H.N.R., I, 441). William’s evidence was 
taken at Ayton Castle as he was unable to travel because of his advanced age; 
he said at the enquiry that he had borne arms for 60 years (Farrer II, 320). 
He died in 1389 at the (for those days) very considerable age of 90, and at once 
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great complications arose. He had now no male heir and the estates were divided 
between his three daughters, Anastasia (married to Edward St. John), Elizabeth 
(married to William Place and later to John Conyers of Sockburn) and Katherine 
(married to Ralph Eure of Stokesley and Witton). 


Although Clay (1913, 4) and others state that the de Aton properties were 
divided among the co-heirs with complete manors as units (Clay says “‘Anastasia 
seems to have had the Brompton, Katherine the Malton, and Elizabeth the 
Wintringham and Hutton Buscel estates on division’’), the evidence is that each 
manor and other property was divided nominally into three parts, one for each 
of the three daughters and their respective husbands. At Barlby even a windmill 
was so divided (Burton 1888, 259) and certainly Malton Castle was; writing in 
1540 Leland says “These men hath the Lordship of Malton in partition, The 
Lord Clifford*, Yevers and one of the Coniers. But Yevers hath beside the 
whole Lordship of Old Malton’’. This is generally taken to mean that the Eures 
had (through Katherine) inherited one-third of New Malton and the whole of 
Old Malton. The evidence however strongly favours the view that all the de Aton 
estates were first divided into three, but that in some cases (e.g. Old Malton and 
later Ayton and still later Barlby) an arrangement was made, by exchange or 
purchase, for the whole of the manor or other property to be reunited by one 
of the co-heirs. One-third of the castle and manor of New Malton was still being 
leased as a unit in Elizabethan times (Yorks, Feet of Fines, UI, 99), and an 
indenture of 1490 between Dame Margaret Clifford and her son includes men- 
tion of ‘“‘a third portion of the Manors of Ayton, New Malton, Barlby, etc.”’’, 
i.e. Anastasia’s share ( Yorks. Deeds, CXI, 117). Hinderwell (p. 292) goes gravely 
astray when he says that the whole of the manor of West Ayton came into the 
hands of the Cliffords. 


The division into three of the West Ayton manor-house must have presented 
its problems until some degree of reunification could be effected. At one time 
William Place, Elizabeth’s husband, was living there (Test. Ebor. I, 9n), but 
it seems clear that during the next few years Ralph Eure and his wife Katherine 
had acquired the whole of the manor-house at Ayton if not of the land there. 
This latter retained its divisions until comparatively recent times. In a survey of 
the Forest of Pickering taken in 1651 at the time of the Commonwealth, it is 
stated that certain lands at West Ayton were still known as “‘Conyers’ Lands’ 
(i.e. Elizabeth’s share). This portion had been retained by the Conyers family of 
Sockburn until Sir George Conyers conveyed it to Ralph Lord Eure in 1611 
(V.C.H.N.R., Il, 441). The current O.S. 6 in. sheets still give the name “Conyers 
Ings” to an area at the extreme south of West Ayton and Hutton Buscel parishes. 


In the division of the Ayton estate following the death of Sir William, the 
title of ““Baron Vescy’’, which had been inherited by the de Aton family from 
William de Vescy (the claimant to the Scottish throne) but apparently seldom 
used, seems to have passed with Anastasia’s share. Her daughter (there were 
no sons) married Sir Thomas Bromflete of Londesborough and the son and 
heir of this marriage, Sir Henry, called himself Lord Vescy, obviously taking 
his de Aton descent very seriously (Clay 1913, 18). Sir Henry’s daughter married 
John, 9th Lord Clifford (killed at Towton, 1461; the Battle of Towton was 
particularly unfortunate to the Ayton Castle interests for a Eure, a Bromflete 
and a Clifford were all killed there), and so the Cliffords acquired an interest in 
the manor of West Ayton. This third of the Ayton lands was finally conveyed 
to Ralph, Lord Eure in 1599 by George, 13th Lord Clifford (who had comman- 
ded a ship against the Spanish Armada), and so the West Ayton manor was 
reunited, if only for a short time, after 222 years of division (Clay 1913, 26). 


*The Cliffords inherited through the Bromfletes from Anastasia’s share 
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Ralph Eure’s acquisition of the whole of the West Ayton manor-house was 
shortly followed by a complete rebuilding. With the knowledge of the damage 
done to the district at the time of the Scottish incursion of 1315, and with the 
strong Eure family tradition of border fortification, the new Ayton “‘castle”’ 
was built in the form of a Border Peel. Ralph Eure had not many local associa- 
tions (Katherine de Aton was his second wife) and he probably lived chiefly 
at his houses at Stokesley and Witton. He went on many Scottish expeditions, 
notably that led by John of Gaunt (1383) and with Richard II (1385); in 1399 
he was granted an annuity of £50 as ““King’s Knight’. He was sheriff of York- 
shire and of Northumberland twice, he was M.P. for Yorkshire in the one-day 
Parliament of September 1399, which confirmed the abdication of Richard II, 
and also in the first Parliament of Henry IV, which met six days later. Several 
times he was commissioned by Henry IV to negotiate peace with the Scots and 
he retired from a very active public life when he was 65 (Parl. Rep., 148). 


On the death of Sir Ralph Eure in 1422 his son William succeeded, this 
alternation of Ralph and William in the Eure family at Ayton goes on for 
centuries and is an interesting parallel with the Gilbert-William pattern of the 
de Atons. This William is described as of “‘Witton-le-Wear and Old Malton’ 
(Y.A.J/., 39, 463). His association with Old Malton is not clear—it seems certain 
that by now the Eures had acquired the whole of the manor of Old Malton, but 
it is difficult to decide the precise position of the Eure residence there. As the 
future favourite house of the Eure family, it must have been a major building 
but the only trace of an old domestic site at Old Malton appears to be the scanty 
earthworks along Lacele’s Lane, although the attendant fishponds, called the 
‘“‘Doodales”’, are remarkable (Map Ref. SE 802728). These remains seem to 
represent a mansion of the Lassells family rather than one of the Eures, but 
it is significant that William’s second son Henry (d. 1477), styled “‘of Old 
Malton’, married the widow of Robert Lassells of Sowerby (Clay 1913, 55). 
It is possible that this house came into the possession of the Eure family through 
this marriage. 


William Eure was Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1445, and M.P. for the county in 
1449. He had been at Agincourt under his father-in-law Lord Fitzhugh (Parl. 
Rep., 180). He appears to have had many local associations and was buried in 
the chancel of Malton Priory in 1466-7. This new-found preference of the Eures 
for Old Malton as a residence is reflected in the considerable number of their 
wills to be found in the Registry at York. It can be assumed that Sir William 
lived at Malton and that one of his large family (there were six sons and six 
daughters) lived at Ayton, possibly his eldest son Ralph, who was killed at 
Towton, 1461 (Parl. Rep., 180). 


Sir Ralph’s third surviving son John (‘of Ayton’’) certainly lived at Ayton 
Castle; in 1493, in his will, he left 6/8 to the Chapel of St. Mary on the east side 
of the Derwent (now Ayton church), and also 40/- “‘to the works of the bridge 
there’, thus giving a date for the building of possibly the first bridge over the 
Derwent at Ayton. He asked in his will to be buried at the church at Hutton 
Buscel (Test. Ebor., 4, 83). 


On the death of Sir William Eure, c. 1466, he was succeeded by his grandson 
William, as his eldest son Ralph was now dead. This new Sir William was Sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1497 (V.C.H.N.R., U, 442). His younger son Henry refers in 
1476 to “my manor of Old Malton” (Test. Ebor., 3, 222), from which it would 
seem that the head of the family, Sir William, was at that time living elsewhere. 
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As he was Receiver of the Honour of Pickering (N.R.R.S., I, 120), it would be 
necessary to have his residence in or very near the Forest, and as Ayton was 
occupied by his brother John (Clay 1913, 56) it is likely that Sir William lived, 
while in office, at the family manor-house at Brompton. The condition of the 
Royal possessions during the Wars of the Roses can well be imagined and 
shortly after the Battle of Bosworth (1485) Henry VII, having perceived the 
neglected state of the Honour of Pickering, sent, with true Tudor efficiency, a 
number of commissions to major office-holders demanding an account of their 
stewardships. Thus Sir William Eure, as Receiver or Treasurer of the Duchy 
estates at Pickering, was commanded on 22nd March, 1493, to present his 
accounts before “‘our seid Chauncellor at our Paloys of Westminster at the 
XV of the Holy Trynyte next cumming, not failying as ye wol avoide our High 
Displeasure”’ (V.R.R.S., 1, 125). Apparently Sir William rashly ignored this 
demand for on 12th April following, he received peremptory instructions to 
appear personally before the King “‘to make youre accompte and answer unto 
your seid contempt, not failyng hereof upon payn of fyve hundred pound’. 
This had to be done within eight days, and in the meantime no more rents or 
dues were to be paid to Sir William until the matter had been settled (V.R.R.S., 
¥, 127). 


It is not known what was the outcome of this enquiry for shortly afterwards 
(probably in 1498) Sir William died, to be succeeded by his son Ralph. Already 
Ralph was living at Ayton (his uncle John having died there in 1493) and as 
early as 1940 he, Ralph, had rented the fishing of the River Derwent for nine 
years (N.R.R.S., 1, 119). This Sir Ralph was Sheriff of Northumberland in 1504 
(it would seem therefore that at this time he was living at the family’s northern 
house at Witton) and Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1506-10. He is described as “‘of 
Ayton” (V.C.H.N.R., 1, 533) and later he also held the royal manor of North- 
stead, for in 1537 he was said to be suffering this manor and its house to decay 
(V.C.H.N.R., 1, 479). Sir Ralph’s will is dated 1533 (Test. Ebor., V1, 183), he 
died in 1539 and in the will he directs that “‘my bodie to be buried within the 
chauncell of the parishe churche of Hooton Busshell . .. all my maners in 
Stokesley, Inglebye, Eysbye, Kyrkny-in-Cleveland and Barlebye-next-Selbye”’ 
are to be left to his wife Agnes. “Also to my wif and my sonne Sir William 
Ewrye knyght, all my household stuff and goodes at Aton and Malton equally”’. 
Despite the group of Eure manors left to her by her husband, Agnes, Dowager 
Lady Eure (she was Sir Ralph’s second wife) was in 1545 living at Ayton Castle 
and was assessed there for the Lay Subsidy tax (V.C.H.N.R., I, 441). 


In 1537 a charge was brought against John Dobson, Vicar of Muston, that 
he had repeated prophesies derogatory to the king. These prophesies appear 
to have been written by Thomas Broadlay, priest of Ayton, who however stated 
in his deposition that he had first heard them from one Richard Stapleton in the 
buttery of Ayton Castle (L.P. Henry VII], 12, 1212). This reflects the dis- 
satisfaction among the local clergy following the failure of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace the previous year, and shows that the unrest which gave rise to the Seamer 
Rebellion (1549) was by no means confined to the country people. 


Sir Ralph’s grandson, bearing the same name and described as “of Ayton’, 
was Constable of Scarborough Castle, which he defended with a scratch garrison 
against the insurgents of the Pilgrimage of Grace (1536). Later he became M.P. 
for Scarborough (1541); he was killed fighting the Scots at the Battle of Ancram 
Moor and was buried at Melrose Abbey, 1544-5 (Clay 1913, 57). His father, Sir 
William, who survived him, was created Lord Eure of Witton in 1544. It is 
perhaps significant that he chose “of Witton”’ for his baronial title, hinting that 
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he preferred his northern residence at Witton-le-Wear to Malton or Ayton. 
He was Sheriff of Northumberland in 1527 and Warden of the East Marches, 
again showing that his main interests lay away from Yorkshire. 


Certainly disturbing events were happening in the Ayton neighbourhood; 
c. 1548, Matthew White, a Chantry Commissioner for Yorkshire, seized land 
and goods at Ayton (Y.A.J., 34, 165), perhaps those connected with William de 
Aton’s endowment of 1383. In 1549 occurred the Seamer Rebellion. The Edward- 
ian Reformation with its dissolution of the chantries and the free chapels and 
its later confiscation of Church goods, had left a grievance and a sense of loss 
which inevitably provoked resentment and resistance in the conservative 
countryside of East Yorkshire, where the ideals behind the Pilgrimage of Grace 
were still actively remembered. The whole of the country too was at this time 
going through a period of prolonged economic stress. Although the church at 
East Ayton had escaped major damage at the Dissolution of the Chantries, as 
it was more than one thousand yards from the parish church at Seamer, it had 
lost its endowments and had suffered some damage at the hands of the reformers. 
The old Percy manors of Seamer, Hunmanby, Irton and East Ayton had been 
surrendered to the Crown and this also may have increased the unrest among 
the country people. 


In July 1549 these resentments finally burst out into open rebellion in a small 
area of East Yorkshire bounded by Ayton, Seamer, Hunmanby, East Heslerton 
and Wintringham—largely the traditional Percy and Eure manors. There were 
also risings, for similar reasons, in Norfolk, Devon, Cornwall and other places. 
Led by such fanatics as William Ombler of Wintringham and Thomas Dale, 
parish clerk of Seamer, the revolt rapidly swept through the eastern end of the 
Vale of Pickering. The rebels attacked the house at Seamer where Matthew White 
the surveyor and custodian of chantry goods was at the time residing, and carried 
him with three others a mile from the village and there brutally murdered the 
unfortunate four. Archbishop Holgate numbered the rebels at ten to twelve 
thousand gathered together by the lighting of Staxton beacon. The Government 
became thoroughly alarmed and the king offered a free pardon which by some 
was refused. Eventually the ring-leaders were caught and executed at York, 
21st September, 1549. The cause of the outbreak was given at the time by 
apologists who wished to discount the basic dissatisfaction of the people, as a 
*‘Phantastical Propheci’? which had become current in the district, that the 
king, the nobles and gentry were all to be destroyed and the country to be 
controlled by four governors appointed by Parliament—a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of the Civil War of a century later ( Y.A.J., 34, 151-69). It seems not unlikely 
that this prophesy was the same as the one for the spreading of which the Ayton 
priest Thomas Broadlay had been indicted in 1537. Matthew White’s widow 
Dorothy was given special permission to retain Chantry goods not exceeding 
sixty pounds in value as some recompense for the loss of her husband (Surtees 
Soc., XCVII, 114n). 


The will of William, Ist Lord Eure (1549) gave to Ralph Eure, his son, and to 
Thomas Eure, his grandson, as executors 100 marks each, to be taken “‘from 
my manors of Witton and Hamsterley” (Test. Ebor., VI, 185). William, 2nd 
Lord Eure, succeeded his grandfather, his father having been killed in Scotland. 
He was Warden of the Middle Marches and during the Rising of the Earls in 
1569 he showed commendable caution in deciding to “tarry at my house at 
Ayton” so as to be amongst his tenants and away from his main house while 
the issue remained in doubt. Obviously he thought that at Ayton he would be 
less accessible to his friends who were trying to persuade him to join the insur- 
rection (V.C.H.N.R., I, 441). 
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It seems likely that shortly after this the main line of the Eure family ceased 
to live at Ayton Castle and that it would be let to minor relatives. In 1561-2 
Henry de Clifford, 2nd Earl of Cumberland, conveyed the “manors” of West 
Ayton and Brompton to George Dakyn and Ralph Pollard (an official of the 
Duchy of Lancaster) for an annual rent of £84, and in 1570 at the Inquisition 
P.M. of Henry de Clifford taken at York Castle, there was an enquiry as to of 
whom the manors of Ayton, Wykeham etc. were held (i.e. of the Crown or of the 
Duchy) and by what services. The jurors reported that they did not know and 
added, remarkably enough, that these manors were “worth per annum nothing’. 
This enquiry refers to Anastasia’s share of the 1397 division, now in the hands of 
the Cliffords (Y.A.J., 19, 386). 


William, 2nd Lord Eure, in 1578 conveyed to a group of local gentry, including 
Sir William Mallory, Sir William Babthorpe, Francis Tunstall, Brian Stapleton 
etc., the manors of Old Malton, New Malton, Ayton etc. (Yorks. Feet of Fines, 
V, 122). This wholesale transfer of the Eure estates was probably as security for 
money advanced; certainly the Eure family fortunes were fast declining and the 
next two Lord Eures sold large parts of the Estates. Ingleby, Stokesley, Witton 
and Barlby were all sold but Old Malton was retained as the family residence 
to the end. When Ralph, 3rd Lord Eure was appointed in 1602 as ambassador 
to the King of Denmark, he protested his poverty for such a position; even by 
mortgaging large portions of his estates he maintained he could not raise £500 
(Y.A.S., XVCI, 2, 26). He had married Mary, daughter of Sir John Dawnay of 
Sessay and Sir John’s third son, William Dawnay, was living at Ayton Castle 
in 1600. 


Lady Hoby of Hackness, in her Diary (p. 117) says “1 May, 1600; after private 
prayer I did eat and took my coach and went to Eaton (i.e. Ayton) to Mistress 
Daunies labour. There I dined and at 2 in the afternoon returned home’’. It 
may be indicative of a certain coolness between the two families that on 6th 
May, 1600, Lady Hoby refused the request of Mr. Dawnay to be godmother 
to the child (p. 118). Nevertheless on 13th May, Lady Hoby attended the child’s 
baptism (p. 119). In the parish register at Hutton Buscel is a record of the baptism 
of Mary, daughter of William Dawnay, 13th May, 1600. Another child “John, 
son of William Dawnay” was baptised on 26th April, 1602 at Hutton Buscel 
and buried on 2nd May of the same year. 


It is to be noted that Margaret Hoby did not attend the birth or baptism of the 
second child, the two families had by then become estranged. In 1600 a riotous 
assault was made on Sir Thomas Hoby at his house at Hackness (this Hoby 
residence has now disappeared but is thought to have been near the present 
Hall) by an over-merry hunting party including William Eure (later 4th Lord 
Eure), Sir William Eure (3rd son of the 2nd Lord Eure and Member of Parlia- 
ment for Scarborough) and William Dawnay of Ayton Castle, accompanied by 
one “‘Smith, yeoman falkner to the Lord Eure’’. The affair resulted in a law-suit 
before the Council of the North, but as the 3rd Lord Eure was president of the 
Council, Sir Thomas expressed a natural lack of confidence in its findings and 
took his plaint before the Court of the Star Chamber, where it was settled in 
Hoby’s favour in 1602 (Hoby Diary, 270). It is evident that Sir Thomas, who 
headed a Puritanical household, was not popular among the local gentry; 
he says in his deposition that he was “‘sensitive to the attitude of his neighbours’. 
It seems that the hunting party had come from Malton with falcons, to be 
joined later by William Dawnay from Ayton. It is not known how long the 
Dawnays lived at Ayton Castle. Sir John Dawnay had died at the family house 
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at Sessay in 1598 and was followed there by his eldest son Thomas. Later in the 
succession (1680) the then Sir John Dawnay was created Viscount Downe 
(V.C.HLN.R., 1, 448). 


In 1619, John Norden the eminent land reformer and deputy to the Surveyor- 
General, was commissioned to make a survey of the Honour of Pickering (i.e. 
the castle, forest and all other local properties belonging to the Duchy) as part 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. In his list of manors within the Honour, Norden 
gives ““Lord Vryes” (presumably an attempt at ““Eures” or “Evers’’, Norden’s 
spelling was highly inconsistent) as Lord of the Manors of Hutton Buscel and 
East Ayton—the latter obviously a mistake for West Ayton (N.R.R.S., I, 35). 


The Eure third part of the West Ayton estate, presumably including the 
castle, was leased as ““The Manor’ to Matthew Hutton and Thomas Saville 
in the Spring of 1638-9 (V.C.H.N.R., HI, 442). About this time Lord Carnarvon 
brought part of the Royal army, which had received severe treatment from the 
Scots at the Battle of Newburn, down the east coast and, because of the bad 
weather, he quartered some of the troops in February 1641, at Ayton Castle 
(Rimington 1961, 12). This seems to have been the only record of Ayton Castle 
being concerned with the military side of the Civil War, although it is likely that 
Parliamentary troops would be stationed at such convenient outlying points 
as Ayton during the two sieges of Scarborough Castle, 1645 and 1648. 
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A survey of the Honour of Pickering taken during the Commonwealth in 
1651 as “part of the Possessions of Charles Stuart, late king”’ but by now settled 
on “‘Trustees for the use of the Common Wealth of England and held by them 
as of the Mannor of East Greenwich’’, gives “James Maylevery”’ as holder of 
the Manor of Ayton (N.R.R.S., I, 78). In the same survey the heirs of “William 
Vrre Esq.’ (presumably Sir William Eure, Colonel of a Royalist regiment of 
horse, killed at Marston Moor), were said to hold certain lands at West Ayton 
known as the “Conyers Lands’’. This land, part of Elizabeth’s old share, had 
been acquired by the Eures from Sir George Conyers in 1611 but by the time 
of the survey 40 years later, much of it had been sold and only a part remained 
with the Eure family. The heirs mentioned in the survey were the sisters Margaret 
and Mary, who later, being quite unable to agree on the partition of the Eure 
mansion at New Malton, had the house pulled down in 1675 and divided into 
two equal piles of stones (V.C.H.N.R., I, 532). Mary Eure had married William 
Palmes of Lindley in 1663 and their descendants still live at Malton. 


The reason for the change of ownership at Ayton Castle from the Eures to 
the Mauleverers was that shortly before the Civil War, the Manor of West 
Ayton (apparently not quite the whole of the manor as Margaret and Mary 
Eure were still holding land there in 1651) was sold by the 4th Lord Eure to 
James Mauleverer of Ingleby Arncliffe near Northallerton (Y.A.S., 16, 177). 
Mauleverer was a staunch Parliamentarian at this time of open disagreement 
between King and Parliament. The immediate cause of his quarrel with the 
Crown was the enforced knighthood that all wealthy men had to accept from 
the king—and pay for of course. It was legally necessary to accept the knight- 
hood—and this Mauleverer had no intention of doing—or pay a composition. 
To do this he had to attend the Court of Exchequer at Westminster. Mauleverer 
was delayed on the journey and on his arrival found that his case had been 
referred in his absence to the Commissioners for Yorkshire (with whom obvio- 
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usly he was not popular) and they had, in his continued absence, peremptorily 
fined him the enormous (for the 17th century) sum of £2,000 and costs. 
Mauleverer’s wife, writing to her brother Matthew Hutton—who had leased 
the castle from Lord Eure a year or two before and had probably introduced 
the estate to his brother-in-law Mauleverer as a promising purchase—said, 
“In the beginning of these troubles which befell his estate for his knighthood 
money, he was in very little debt, but within two years he was forced to borrow 
several considerable sums upon hard terms and he felled much wood to his 
great prejudice” (Y.A./., 16, 177). 


When the Long Parliament met (1640) Mauleverer got a measure of justice 
for the wrongs done to him; on the motion of Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon, he received £3,509 from the Barons of the Exchequer as a solatium 
for his tribulations. Despite this, Mauleverer remained in debt and as a specula- 
tion he bought from Lord Eure Ayton Castle and its land, intending to cut and 
sell the timber. The hostilities of the Civil War commenced however before he 
could carry out his plans and the local Royalist commander, the Earl of New- 
castle, not unnaturally would not allow Mauleverer, who by now was a colonel 
in the Parliamentary army, to derive any advantage from this purchase of 
ancestral land from a traditionally Royalist family. 


James Mauleverer had borrowed money from Edward Stockdale of York, 
giving, it would seem, the Ayton Castle estate as security. Owing partly to 
Newcastle’s veto on the sale of the timber he became bankrupt in 1651 and 
eventually died a prisoner for debt in York Castle, 1664 (Y.A.J., 16, 202). 
In the register of the church of St. Mary, Castlegate, York is the entry “April 
25, 1664, James Mauliverer Esq., prisoner in York Castle, buried’’. 


Apparently Colonel Mauleverer had had other business dealings with the 
Eure family, for in 1653 he was claiming 1200 trees out of the 3600 for which he 
said he had paid the 4th Lord Eure and other members of that family at Malton. 
The Commissioners who were at the time discussing the sequestration of the 
Eure manors of Old and New Malton, decided that “‘the hands of the Common- 
wealth should be taken off the manors and the Eures and Colonel Mauleverer 
should take their remedy at law (Y.A.S., XX, 42). 


Edward Stockdale’s will, dated 23rd June, 1644, includes the following— 
“concerning my estate at West Ayton in Pickering Lythe, if Mr. Mauleverer 
pays in the £2,000 for the redemption, the same to be paid to my executors 
for my children living, equally; but if it is not redeemed then the interest to be 
paid to the children’’. In 1647 Stockdale considered it necessary to take the law 
into his own hands, he took forcible possession of Ayton Castle and expelled 
Edmund Mauleverer (son of James) who was living there. In the Quarter 
Session Records (N.R.R.S., 1V, 273) is the entry “detailed presentation of the 
case of Mr. Stockdale and the York labourer for forcible entry on Mr. Jas. 
Malliverer’s messuage at West Ayton and ejecting Mr. Edmund Malliverer then 
in possession of same, New Malton, 13th July, 1647”. At the Helmsley Quarter 
Sessions, 11th January, 1648, recognisances were entered into by Stockdale and 
the case was closed. 


Edmund Mauleverer was a Quaker; in the Quarter Session Records (Helmsley, 
12th July, 1664) is the indictment ‘““Edmd. Mauliverer among others assembled 
at the house of John Dickinson under pretext of religious worship”. He was 
married according to the customs of the Society of Friends at the Hull Monthly 
Meeting held at Kirby Grindalyth, lst March, 1661, to Anne Peirson of Mow- 
thorpe—they had one daughter, also named Anne. Edmund died of consumption 
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at Ayton in 1679; he appears to have been buried in the graveyard of the Society 
of Friends at Pickering, for his burial is recorded at the Pickering Monthly 
Meeting, 28th September, 1679. 


His widow married Matthew Watson, “both being of Scarborough”’ (appar- 
ently she had left Ayton Castle after the death of her husband) at the Pickering 
Monthly Meeting of the Quakers, 7th July, 1681. The next year they (with 
Edmund’s daughter Anne) left England and settled in West New Jersey, where 
the descendants of the marriage of the daughter, Anne Mauleverer to John 
Abbott are still living (Y.A.J., 16, 202). 


THE FINAL YEARS 


There can be little doubt that the castle at Ayton became uninhabited towards 
the end of the 17th century. It was, in any case, increasingly unacceptable as a 
dwelling with reasonable standards of comfort. The Mauleverer family had been 
reduced to a state of comparative poverty and most of their estates passed out 
of their possession. Probably the heirs of Edward Stockdale claimed the Ayton 
lands and proceeded to dismantle the castle soon after the death of Edmund. 
Certainly some of the stones from the castle, bearing the same masons’ marks, 
were used in the rebuilding of the bridge across the Derwent at Ayton in 1775. 


In 1704 two-thirds of the manor of West Ayton were settled under a trust 
deed by Dame Sarah Hewley and until recently they were still held by her 
charity. As this part of the manor did not include the castle building, it is 
tempting to think that the Hewley purchase corresponded to Anastasia’s and 
Elizabeth’s 1378 shares. The trustees of Lady Hewley’s Charity sold almost the 
whole of their West Ayton estate in October 1951 to the late Mr. Arthur 
Thornton-Varley (d. 1953). The field between the castle and the river was sold 
by the Hewley Trust to the Scarborough Corporation in 1933. 


The portion containing the castle (the original Eure share) was conveyed as 
‘one-fourth of the manor’’—the original third appears to have shrunk—in 1758 
by Thomas Metcalf, clerk, and his wife Ann, to Richard Osbaldeston, Bishop of 
Carlisle (1747) and later of London (1762). The Bishop had inherited the neigh- 
bouring Hutton Buscel estate at the death of his first wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Richard Farside, the owner of most of the land at Hutton Buscel 
but not the actual Lord of the Manor; this office was held at that time by the 
descendants of Mary, daughter of Sir William Eure and co-heiress of the 5th 
Lord Eure. The Bishop died childless in 1764 and the joint estate eventually 
passed to George Osbaldeston, the famous sportsman who sold it to the Hon. 
Marmaduke Langley in 1840 (he was the Hon. Marmaduke Dawnay until he 
changed his name on succeeding to the Wykeham estate, on his death in 1851 
all his estates in Wykeham, Hutton Buscel and West Ayton passed to his brother, 
Lord Downe). Lot No. 1 of the Sale Catalogue, numbers 59 and 60 on the plan, 
refer to the field in which the castle stands as the “‘Hall Grounds’. 


By 1911 the castle buildings were showing serious signs of collapse and the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society, with some success, took up the matter of 
the repair of the structure with the then owner, the Hon. John Dawnay (see 
Appendix 5). 

The castle was included in 1929 in a list of Scheduled Monuments (Y.A.J/., 
30, 188) and in 1930 much property in West Ayton and Hutton Buscel was sold 
by Viscount Downe; the field in which the remains of the castle and its out- 
works are situated was purchased by the Scarborough Corporation. In 1958 
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the building was again considered unsafe and at the suggestion of the Scar- 
borough and District Archaeological Society, the Scarborough Corporation 
agreed to co-operate with the then Ministry of Works to effect the necessary 
repairs at an estimated cost of £250. 


SUMMARY 


The Ayton Castle site has been occupied by two outstanding and noble families, 
the de Atons from Barlby near Selby and the Eures from Stokesley. Later the 
castle was occupied with less distinction by the Dawnays of Sessay and the 
Mauleverers of Ingleby Arncliffe. 


The first known building on the site was erected in the second half of the 12th 
century by William de Aton, the family from this time taking the name of their 
property as a surname. There was a major rebuilding and extension in the 
middle of the 13th century and a hundred years later the de Atons reached the 
climax of their importance, the first and second Lord Atons having an influence 
far beyond local limits. 


The present castle was built about the year 1400 by the first of the Ayton 
Eures, Sir Ralph, who had married a de Aton heiress. The main Eure line 
soon showed a preference for their new house at Old Malton but Ayton was still 
used by the family and eventually by their relatives, the Dawnays. 


Just before the Civil War the castle was sold by the 4th Lord Eure to James 
Mauleverer, a staunch Parliamentarian, but 40 years later, in 1679, on the 
death of his son Edmund, the deterioration of the family fortunes caused the 
sale of the Ayton property to satisfy the creditors. This marks the end of the 
castle as a residence, the building was partly dismantled and was in ruins by the 
end of the 17th century. 
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PART II 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE CASTLE 
AYTON CASTLE—THE PRESENT BUILDING 


‘**Dodsworth’s Church Notes, 1619-1631” (Y.A.S.R.S., XXXIV, 162), describing the course of 
the River Derwent, says... “Itt haith his head of 2 brookes which meet att Aton, the one 
beginethe att Hackness, antiently Hacanos, the other att Harforth Spittle and having saluted 
Aton, wher ther is a tower...” 


The Yorkshire Ayton Castle, the subject of the present investigation, must 
not be confused with the castle of the same name on the banks of the River Eye 
in Berwickshire. This Scottish property also gave rise to a family named de 
Ayton (often spelt de Aytoun). The estate was transferred by John de Aytoun 
to George Home, son of Alexander Home of that ilk, in 1465 (Wedderburn, 
181). In 1471 a licence was granted by King James III to George Home to erect 
the “‘castle of Ayton” (ibid., 182). In a document of 1497 this building was 
described as a “tower or fortalice’’? and so must have been a “‘castle” of the 
same type as our tower at West Ayton. 


Ayton Castle near Scarborough is situated approximately 150 ft. above mean 
sea level on a gravel terrace near the River Derwent at the southern end of 
Forge Valley. The visible solid rocks of the immediate area are all of Corallian 
age. They are either a fine calcareous sandstone with few fossils or a fine-grained 
off-white limestone frequently very fossiliferous. Each of these main types shows 
minor varieties, some of which may be detected in the remains of Ayton Castle. 


Sir Alfred Clapham gave the following account of the building in the Victoria 
County History of the North Riding, II, 441: It (Ayton Castle) is a plain rectangu- 
lar structure erected towards the end of the 14th century, about 54 ft. from north 
to south by 34 ft. 6 ins. from east to west; faced with ashlar and having a plain 
chamfered plinth-course carried round the base. The ground floor is divided 
into two apartments by a transverse wall running east and west and is entered 
by a doorway in the west wall. Both apartments are roofed with a pointed 
barrel-vault supported on heavy parallel ribs chamfered on the edges. They are 
lighted by four (sic) narrow square-headed window openings deeply splayed. 
The first floor formed a single apartment and is approached by two straight 
staircases in the thickness of the east and west walls. A large fireplace occupied 
the east side and there is a two-light window in the south wall. The building 
was originally three storeys high, the walls being set back slightly at each stage 
and the angles machicolated; of these however only the south-western remains 
and even here the parapet has fallen’. 


The suggestion that Ayton Castle should be repaired and made safe has been 
active for many years. As long ago as 1911 the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
took steps (with some success) to persuade the then owner (Colonel Dawnay) 
to carry out those repairs at least which were urgently needed (see Appendix 5). 
In 1957 the question again arose and the Scarborough and District Archaeologi- 
cal Society took a leading part in preserving the building, which had been 
scheduled as an Ancient Monument since 1929. After much initial hesitancy the 
Scarborough Corporation, who now own the site, agreed to co-operate with the 
Ministry of Works in carrying out repairs immediately necessary for the safety 
of the structure, on condition that the Scarborough and District Archaeological 
Society provided the labour for clearing out the vast accumulation of rubbish 
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from the basement rooms. This had gathered during the long period, probably 
several centuries, during which the basement had been used as a cattle byre. 
This Augean task was completed by members of the Society during the summer 
of 1958; very little pottery was found in these lower rooms, only fragments 
of a common type of 15th century ewer (probably Scarborough ware) and of a 
16th century glazed jug, but it must be remembered that the difficulties of the 
work, much of it done in near-darkness, made proper examination impossible. 


The Scarborough Corporation masons commenced their repair work on 28th 
May, 1959 and continued until the autumn. The interest thus engendered in the 
castle and its immediate surroundings was sufficient to stimulate members of 
the Scarborough and District Archaeological Society to undertake further 
examinations of the site and the following report (of necessity a highly incom- 
plete one for only a small fraction of the site has been examined) is the result of 
excavations carried out during 1958, 1959, 1960 and 1961. 


The so-called “‘castle” at West Ayton is a typical peel-tower, a building at 
the same time both fortress and dwelling house. Although these tower-houses 
are not as plentiful in Yorkshire as they are nearer the Scottish border, there 
are nevertheless quite a number scattered about the county, mostly possessing 
later additions which tend to hide the original defensive design of the peel as at 
Mortham Tower in Teesdale, Aske Hall near Richmond and Barden Tower in 
Wharfedale. They share a common origin with the Border peels, being built 
for the same purpose—the security of the landed gentry against raiding Scots 
and possibly against ill-intentioned neighbours. 


The uncompromising peel at Ayton could hardly have been built by anyone 
not having Border associations. Stylistically it would appear to date from the 
later 14th or very early 15th century and as at this time Sir Ralph Eure, an 
outstanding Northumberland personality, had married one of the de Aton 
co-heiresses (p. 16), the probability of the Ayton tower having been built by him 
becomes evident. As early as 1371-2 Ralph Eure and John Lewyn, an important 
master-mason, had been parties to recognizances (Harvey, 167), and in 1378 this 
John Lewyn, who had a considerable architectural practice in Northumberland 
and Durham, contracted with Sir Richard le Scrope to finish the great castle 
at Castle Bolton, North Riding (Salzman, 454-6). 


Sir Ralph de Eure was a witness in the heraldically-famous Scrope-Grosvenor 
controversy (settled in 1389) and it is clear that he knew both John Lewyn and 
his employer Richard le Scrope very well. Sir Ralph was at this time rebuilding 
the Eure stronghold at Witton near Bishop Auckland and in 1410 he obtained 
from the Bishop of Durham a licence to crenellate this northern family residence 
(Vis. Yorks., 610). Witton Castle includes a tower much like a peel, with a 
vaulted undercroft very similar to Ayton. Thus it is possible that Ayton and 
Witton were built at much the same time and that the influence of John Lewyn 
or of some other northern master-mason can be seen in both. The date of the 
building of the Ayton tower could thus be narrowed down to the period from 
1387, when Lewyn came to work in Yorkshire, to c. 1410, when de Eure got his 
licence to crenellate Witton. Despite extensive search no record of such a licence 
being obtained for Ayton has been found. 


The basic plan of these peels was that of a square or rectangular tower sur- 
rounded by a wall, but as Anglo-Scottish tension lessened during the 16th 
century, in many cases a more comfortable Tudor house would be incorporated. 
This is well seen at Mortham Tower near Rokeby, probably the best example of a 
peel-tower in the North Riding, and may well have happened at Ayton, but 
further excavation is necessary to clarify this point. Leland, writing of Ayton in 
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1534, says: “Cumming over Darwent I saw a Manor Place... at this Manor 
Place is a Tower or Pile”’ (i.e. peel). Leland generally uses the expression ““Manor 
Place” to describe a manor-house with all its appurtenances in the usually 
accepted sense of the word (cf. his description of the manor-houses at Seamer, 
Pickering, etc)., rather than a simple peel-tower. It is quite possible that he 
was describing a tower with later domestic extensions. These latter, if they ever 
existed, have now disappeared but it may well be that they are represented by 
the considerable earthworks to the west of the existing building. It must be 
realised too that there is some evidence that part at least of the old de Aton 
manor-house was still standing in the 16th century (see p. 17). 


The nearest tower of similar design to Ayton is that at Gilling Castle near 
Helmsley (Y.A./., XIX, 190) where the original tower was 80 ft. x 73 ft., a 
remarkably large and strong building so far from the border and one which 
recalls the great rectangular keeps of two centuries before. Gilling has so many 
later domestic additions that the basic tower can be made out only with 
difficulty. 


It is not certain when Ayton Castle ceased to be occupied though there is 
good evidence that this happened in the second half of the 17th century (see 
p. 22). There is an engraving of the castle by J. Hornsey, 1796, which shows the 
building looking even more ruinous that it does today; also one by Shepherd, 
1815 and another by Baynes, 1824 showing the tower in much the same derelict 
condition (see Appendix 6). These engravings seem to confirm the literary 
evidence that the building has not been a residence since at least the 17th 
century. 


The Yorkshire peel-towers stand on the southern fringe of the reivers’ 
country, probably the older part of Bolling Hall near Bradford is the most 
remote from the border. Although the Vale of Pickering, at either end of which 
Ayton and Gilling towers stand, is not one of the usual routes down which the 
Scottish raiders travelled, the area nevertheless suffered severely in the 14th 
century. During the major breakthrough after Bannockburn (1314) the main 
Scottish army under Black Douglas invaded Yorkshire and caused widespread 
havoc. The town of Scarborough was sacked although the Scots failed to take 
the castle. It is reasonable to suppose that the invaders on their way to Scar- 
borough, would hardly have ignored the Ayton mansion, for the de Atons and 
their neighbours and relatives the Percies at Seamer, were notorious enemies of 
the Scots. Later, in 1322, the Scots returned under Robert Bruce and the county 
was ravaged as far south as Beverley. Bruce stationed his army in the castle at 
Malton. The communities of the Vale of Pickering, with bitter memories of the 
earlier invasion, banded together and bought their safety with a ransom of 
300 marks (£200). During these troubled times the de Aton family would 
probably have retired to their town house in Hull (see p. 13). It is not surprising 
that when rebuilding took place at Ayton later in the century a fortified peel- 
tower was decided upon. 


The tower at the base is 55 ft. 3 ins. from north to south and 35 ft. 6 ins. from 
east to west. It decreases by means of plinths which are set, at the south-west 
corner, at 2 ft., 15 ft. 8 ins., and 29 ft. 4 ins. above the present ground level. The 
windows of the ground floor (and also some of those higher up) are little more 
than slits with no sign of glazing; they had been fitted with bars and shutters. 
The buttery window on the east side is 12 ins. wide and 2 ft. 10 ins. high (the 
wall here is 6 ft. 6 ins. thick) and the on west wall the window is 17 ins. wide and 
3 ft. 6ins. high. On the first floor were two large windows, the one in the west 
wall approximately 8 ft. wide and the one on the south wall 5 ft. 6 ins. wide. 
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There would probably have been another major window in the north wall at 
this level but here the wall has entirely disappeared. In these larger windows 
the grooves cut in the stone to hold the leaded glazing are clearly visible and 
much lead and window-glass have been found nearby. These large windows 
would have been traceried (cf. those at Belsay Castle) and probably of similar 
design to those being built at the time into ecclesiastical buildings—the so-called 
Decorated Period of Gothic. Such openings would have been points of great 
weakness at times of attack and may well have been later interpolations. 


The only entrance to the tower is a small arched doorway (4 ft. 9 ins. wide, 
7 ft. 9 ins. high) on the west side, very similar to that at Corbridge Peel and 
Cocklaw Tower, Northumberland. Although the stones of this doorway arch 
have been replaced in the present century (the photograph of the castle, taken 
before 1914, in the V.C.H.N.R. shows the arch stones of the doorway to be 
missing) there is no reason to doubt that the original stonework was of much 
the same design. As some peel-towers have their entrance of the first (or even 
higher) floor, approached by an outside staircase as at Carlisle, or a moveable 
ladder as at Threave Castle, Kirkcudbright, search was made at Ayton for any 
evidence for such earlier entry at first-floor level, but none was found and there 
can be little doubt that the present doorway is the original one. It would be 
fitted with an armoured door as at Corbridge. 


Outside the tower was a paved yard; this changes its level at the doorway, 
rising 4 ins. to match the steadily rising ground level. The paving material 
includes both stone and glazed roof-tiles, hinting of later repairs. 


The doorway leads immediately on to a small flagged lobby from which the 
stairs lead, on the left, through the thickness of the wall, to the first floor— 
straight at first and then sharply curved. The stone steps have long been removed 
and in Victorian times (19th century mineral-water bottles were found associated 
with it) a wall had been built at the bottom to prevent cattle climbing the ramp. 
The staircase was 3 ft. 9 ins. wide and very steep (a measure of security), rising 
12 ft. in 11 ft. 10 ins. or rather more than 45 degrees. In the rubble of the ramp, 
halfway up, a lead bullet was found. 


Near the north-east corner of the castle, where the outside surface ashlar has 
been removed, are to be seen embedded in the interior rubble thus exposed, a 
number of carved stones, some at least belonging to an earlier building. Included 
in these are several pieces of an elaborately traceried window showing such 
remarkably little wear that it is difficult to imagine them having been exposed 
to the weather in an older building, and it is possible that they were intended 
for the present tower but became broken and demoted to the rubble. If this were 
so it would mean that despite the need for defence, large and elaborate windows 
were part of the original design of the tower. It is certain however that much of 
the stonework of earlier buildings found its way into the inner rubble layer of 
the later castle. 


No evidence was found of a ditch or moat surrounding the building such as 
existed at Cocklaw Tower. 


GROUND FLOOR OR BASEMENT 


This consists of two rooms of roughly equal size, a kitchen to the north and a 
buttery or storeroom to the south, each roofed in stone with a slightly pointed 
barrel-vaulting, the crown of which is 9 ft. 8ins. above the door sill. The outside 
walls on the ground floor vary from 5 ft. 10 ins. to 6 ft. 6 ins. in thickness. 
The two chambers are joined by a doorway which was inserted after the castle 
was built. At first the dictates of security would insist that the only entrance to 
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the store-room would be by means of the narrow staircase from the first floor 
through the thickness of the wall in the south-east corner. A similar lack of 
entry from the outside was found in an earlier building during the excavation 
of the site (see p. 41). Later, as the need for such excessive security lessened, the 
extreme inconvenience of this method became apparent and a small doorway or 
hatch was cut between the buttery and the kitchen. The height of this hatch was 
severely limited by the row of corbel-stones which support the arches of the 
vault and the entrance could hardly have been more than 3 ft. high. Such an 
aperture would probably have been quite adequate for the passage of stores 
into and out of the buttery. Still later the hatch was heightened, possibly when 
habitation had ceased and it was desired to get cattle into the one-time buttery. 
On the west side of the door-frame up to the level of 32 ins. from the threshold 
(somewhat higher on the east side), the jamb stones show rebates where a door 
had fitted but above this level the rebates have been roughly chamfered away 
and the door as such done away with. Presumably this happened at the time of 
the final heightening of the doorway; at which enlargement the corbel-stones 
had to be removed in both rooms from the western-most arch of the vaulting 
and the two arches taken down. Several stones from these arches are to be found 
built into the boundary wall at the entrance to the present castle field. It says 
much for the excellence of the vaulting that there was no collapse of these 
unsupported portions of the roof until quite recently when a small section of the 
vaulting in the kitchen was replaced by what appear to be flagstones. It is likely 
that this rather clumsy work was part of Col. Dawnay’s repairs of 1912 (see 
Appendix 5), as was the replacement of the arch-stones of the external doorway 
and the repointing of the masonry in several places inside and out with a particu- 
larly hard grey cement. 


The general workmanship of the masonry of the castle was quite first-class 
and this is well exemplified by the carefully carved stones on the string courses 
under each of which a groove has been cut to cause the rainwater to fall away 
from the lower walls. The floors of both rooms are several inches below the 
level of the flagged lobby; there are signs of a rough cobbling, probably associa- 
ted with the use of the basement as a cattle shelter. Drainage problems would 
have been intolerable with the floors lower than the entrance and indeed lower 
than the yard outside and it seems likely that the original basement floors were 
higher and paved with stone flags or clay tiles. A few fragments of glazed 
floor-tiling were found in the south chamber but far more were found outside 
the tower where they had fallen from the first floor. While examining the floor 
it was noticed that the bottom course of stones of the main walls of the castle 
had been laid directly on to the surface of the ground and that no foundation 
trench had been prepared. 


A close search was made in the basement for a well or other source of domestic 
water and for any drains, but no signs were found of either. It would seem a 
logical procedure for the builders of a tower intended for defence to arrange an 
indoor water supply. At Ayton however, it seems certain that the water was 
brought into the castle from some outside source and one gets the impression, 
not for the first time, that the defensive aspect of the tower was something of a 
conceit and not to be taken too seriously. There would have been no difficulty 
in obtaining water from a well sunk within the castle, lying as it does at the 
foot of the Corallian and with the clays of the Vale of Pickering beneath. The 
water-table would have been ample to obtain a copious supply from a well sunk 
a reasonable depth through the gravel. The castle stands about 25 ft. above the 
river and in some parts of this gravel terrace water can be found at 12 ft. below 
the surface. Some of the wells in the present village of Hutton Buscel, which 
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stands on the same terrace, are 12 ft. or less in depth and an earlier well (admit- 
tedly not a very satisfactory one) in the older buildings nearby was no deeper 
(see p. 40). 

Near the north-east corner of the kitchen is a large fireplace, there were not 
many signs of burning on the stones at the extreme right-hand end of this hearth, 
presumably because of the proximity of a narrow window through which a 
great amount of kitchen and domestic rubbish had been thrown; the nearness 
of this window to the hearth and flue is quite remarkable. Apart from consider- 
able quantities of 16th and 17th century pottery, there was much broken window- 
glass both plain and patterned (probably from the upper floors), several lead 
bullets, a jet bead, a brass thimble, several bodkins, many bronze pins and a 
vast quantity of animal bones (ox, pig, sheep but no deer) and shell-fish, particu- 
larly oysters but also cockle, whelk and winkle. In the centre of the fireplace 
back and 4 ft. 4 ins. from the floor of the hearth is a puzzling aperture through 
the wall (here at the back of the fire only 12 ins. thick). The gap is 12 ins. square 
and the surfaces of the stones have been trimmed and smoothed with great 
care; quite obviously the hole was deliberate but its object is obscure. These 
apertures at the back of the fireplace are not unknown elsewhere, a peel-house 
at Highshaw, Northumberland has, on the ground floor, a triangular ““window”’ 
with 12 ins. sides, in precisely the same position as the one at Ayton. 


There was no sign of any oven in the kitchen, the baking evidently being done 
in some separate bakehouse away from the tower. In the north wall of the kitchen 
are two curious apertures side by side. The left-hand one seems to have been an 
aumbry or cupboard, although most of the back wall is now missing; the right- 
hand aperture possibly originally another cupboard, appears to have been 
roughly hacked through the outer wall of the castle, presumably to make a fuel 
chute. Outside this chute, at the original ground level, was a thick black layer 
containing much coal. The workmanship of this chute was so poor that it was 
evident that it had been made during the latter years of life of the building 
(probably 17th century), when all thought of defence had been abandoned and 
the tower had sunk in the social scale from a baronial mansion to a farmhouse 
occupied by tenants. The stumps of two posts were found outside, one on either 
side of the chute entrance, obviously they had carried a wooden door. 


Apart from the main staircase rising to the upper floors from near the entrance 
to the castle, there is a narrow, perfectly preserved stairway, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 
leading from the buttery through the thickness of the wall in the south-east 
corner, to the first floor. Instead of entering the hall immediately, this entrance 
continues as a passage-way 15 ft. long within the thickness of the south wall 
before opening into the hall. In the thin wall that separates this passage from the 
hall (and also in the wall that separates the main staircase from the kitchen) is 
an aperture 12 ins. square, either a small observation window or a place to hold a 
lamp. 


FIRST FLOOR 


The first floor originally had consisted of the Great Hall only, but at some early 
period the area was divided by means of a comparatively poorly-built wall into 
a smaller hall (31 ft. x 24 ft. 8 ins.) with a presumed solar (12 ft. 3 ins. x 18 ft.) 
at the northern end, each room leading off a small landing at the head of the 
main stairs. By the 14th century the solar or Great Chamber had become a 
regular feature in residential keeps of castles and in other major dwellings. 
It was a semi-private apartment (as opposed to the Great Hall which was 
wholly public) where much of the business of the estate was conducted. It is 
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perhaps significant that a Nuremburg counter (p. 66) was found on the floor of 
this room. A similar arrangement occurs at the moated manor-house at Marken- 
field near Ripon. 


In the thickness of the east wall of the hall (here 5 ft. thick) is a large hearth, 
such fireplaces had become general by the 14th century. The solar at Ayton also 
had a similar but smaller fireplace, in the north wall. 


The height of the first floor to its wooden ceiling had been 16 ft. The latrines 
appear to have been in the northern end of the east wall. Their precise design 
is unknown, the wail of the hall being completely missing at this point but it is 
obvious that an entrance would have existed on either side of the partition wall 
(Fig. 3), thus giving access from both the solar and the hall. The only evidence 
now visible on the first floor is the break in the east wall 2 ft. 10 ins. beyond the 
fireplace. Here obviously had been an entrance through the wall leading to 
what must have been a wooden protuberance carrying the latrines. Immediately 
above, on the second floor, the latrine projection appears to have been of stone 
and part of it is still visible. The latrines vented down the outer wall of the tower 
on to the ground (as at Corbridge and elsewhere) but later the aesthetic objec- 
tions to this method were realised and a soil-pit was constructed (Fig. 2), very 
much like the latrine pit at Dundarg Castle. The floor of the pit was of large 
limestone slabs and there was a 14 ins. square conduit at the bottom through 
which the pit could be flushed. This conduit ran to the south where a gap had 
been cut for it through the south wall of the earlier building 3; once outside 
this building the drain turned abruptly to the east and ran towards the lower 
land bordering the river. At the south end of the pit was an entrance for cleaning. 
The pit had been filled-in with domestic rubbish with large quantities of oyster 
shells and food bones; near the bottom and partly in the conduit were the 
remains of a fine glass beaker (p. 66). Obviously the pit had been filled in before 
the castle had ceased to be inhabited; probably the drain, which at first had 
very little fall, had become blocked and there had been a change and deteriora- 
tion in the sanitary arrangements of the building. 


The flooring of the first floor had been of thick clay tiles. Pieces of two types 
were found in quantity, a few in situ but the majority outside the castle. One 
type possessed a cream glaze of rather poor quality on the upper surface and 
had been used for the hall, the other, from the solar, had a rich deep-brown 
glaze. 


SECOND FLOOR 


There can be little doubt that the stairway to the top floor continued in the 
thickness of the north-west corner. It led up from the landing at the top of the 
stairs from the ground floor and the first step can still be seen. 


The second storey would contain the private quarters of the lord and lady of 
the house, with the women’s bower and possibly a guest chamber. There may 
also have been a chapel on the upper floor’s, but space was limited and it seems 
more likely that the chapel would be a separate building. Before a private chapel 
could be installed a licence was required from the diocesan bishop to safeguard 
the rights of the parish priest. No record of such a licence has been found but it 
seems reasonable to assume that Ayton would have had its private chapel. The 
tower was a considerable distance from its parish church at Hutton Buscel 
(something over a mile), such a distance being the usual reason given when an 
appeal was made for a licence to the bishop. Chapels were certainly allowed by 
the Archbishop of York to far smaller houses, e.g. Osgodby and Newbiggin 
Halls, and in 1320 Maud de Brus had licence from the Archbishop to have divine 
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5. farthworks at Ayton Castle 
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service celebrated in the oratory at her manor of Preston in Hutton Buscel 
parish, a house very much nearer the parish church than was Ayton Castle; 
indeed the Percy manor-house at Seamer had two private chantries, each with a 
priest, and that was adjacent to the parish church. Several of the Eure family 
from Ayton were buried in Hutton Buscel church and it would seem from this 
that they worshipped there. This is quite in keeping with the possession of a 
private chapel, for in granting permission for the latter, the archbishop would 
undoubtedly enjoin the applicant to attend the parish church on all the main 
church festivals. 


The design of the roof is uncertain. There is no horizontal row of rafter holes 
in that part of the wall which survives to full height, but rafters may well have 
rested on a ledge formed by the top course of inner wall-stones much as did 
those of the first floor ceiling. It is likely that the tower had a double-hip roof 
in the form of a flat pyramid; this would “‘sit’’ on the walls rather like the roof 
of a modern suburban bungalow. An iron bracket to hold a semi-circular 
guttering was found associated with 17th century rubbish near the castle 
showing that in its later years at least the building may have possessed a gutter 
to collect the rain-water and to lead it either to a cistern or to flush the latrine. 


The one remaining corner of the tower had machicolations and probably 
had a turret above, with an embattled parapet joining the four corners; the 
access to the roof-walk behind the parapet would doubtless have been a con- 
tinuation of the main staircase in the north-west corner. This type of roof is 
similar to that at Threave Castle, Kirkcudbright, Chipchase on the North Tyne 
and Belsay in Northumberland. 


No tiling or other roofing material was found on the first floor at Ayton thus 
confirming that the roof had been dismantled and taken away and not allowed to 
collapse. In the basement however were found numerous pieces of red roof-tile 
and many perforated limestone slates—also several pieces of green slate, prob- 
ably from Cumberland and doubtless interlopers. Some of the stone slates 
had mortar still adhering to them, showing they had been mortar-bedded to 
stop the penetration of wet. An account of repair work undertaken at Pickering 
Castle in 1313 throws some light on the building methods of the time . 
“Roofing the buildings with thin flags, collecting moss for the same, plastering 
the floor of the upper rooms and several walls, making a chimney-piece of 
Plaster of Paris, together with the wages of the chaplain, £5.1.104 (NV.R.R.S., 
II, 23). The chaplain seems to have superintended the repairs. It is not entirely 
clear how the ridges of the roof were rendered water-tight. A rectangular piece 
of lead, 14 ins. x 14 ins., roughly cut with shears and with two pairs of nail-holes 
(one pair still retaining lead-headed nails), was found near the base of the tower 
(Grid 19) associated with 16-17th century pottery and 15th century iron key 
(p. 60). It is reasonable to suppose that this sheet of lead had come from the 
roof where it had been used, possibly on the ridges, to help make the roof 
impervious to the rain. 


THE EARTHWORKS 


Outside the castle to the west, and particularly along the west wall, are the 
earthworks representing the remains of numerous structures. Bearing in mind 
that in general the foundations of the buildings earlier than the present tower 
showed no sign on the surface, extensive levelling having taken place (the dove- 
cote was a notable exception), it would seem likely that these earthworks show 
the whereabouts of the many outbuildings associated with the tower. At the 
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contemporary castle at Sheriff Hutton (licenced 1382), were, in the 16th century, 
the bakehouse, chapel, brewhouse, horse-mills, stables, barns and granaries, 
all as outbuildings (Thompson, 362), and doubtless these existed at Ayton too. 
The only contemporary earthwork yet identified is that covering the remains 
of a large lime-kiln (Grid 14), probably built to supply the lime for the great 
amount of mortar needed when the present castle was constructed (p. 47). 


Judging by the arrangement of these earthworks it is possible that an entrance 
into the castle enclosure, flanked by a gatehouse, existed at the north-west 
corner, On an upper road, now a grassy terrace, which is aligned on the main 
street of Hutton Buscel village and on Wykeham church where it joined the 
present main road. Probably however the main gate corresponded with the 
present entrance to the field, though there is no visible evidence. Such an approach 
would be convenient for access to the village, to the crossing of the river and the 
road to Seamer and Scarborough. 


The perimeter wall of the enclosure was examined at several places on the 
east side and was found to have been 2 ft. 10 ins. wide; in places there were the 
remains of two walls of similar size and workmanship only a few inches away 
from one another (p. 49), suggesting a collapse and rebuilding. Much further 
investigation is needed but it is evident that this wall could hardly have been an 
effective military deterrent. 


On the flat land near the river is a complex of remains of fishponds etc. 
(Fig. 7), such ponds, with their accompanying winter food supply, were charac- 
teristic of most major medieval dwellings. Isaac Walton in his “Compleat 
Angler’, 1653, gives many entertaining directions for profitable fishpond 
management. 

Nearer the entrance to Forge Valley and now acting as a field boundary, is a 
raised bank, 10 ft. wide and still 5 ft. high in places, revetted on both sides with 
stone walling. Although this bank gives the impression of being a causeway 
across the low-lying ground by the River Derwent, there is no continuation 
on the other side of the river, and it seems incredible, assuming that there was 
once a bridge there, that such an elaborate causeway should have been con- 
structed on one side of the river when any traffic using it would have been 
confronted on the other side with an impossibly steep cliff, or alternatively with 
the marshy ground by the side of the river and only a few inches above normal 
water level; ground which inevitably would be flooded after heavy rain. The 
bank must have been built to act as a dam to hold up the flood waters of the 
River Derwent and so protect the fish-ponds. Before the Scalby Cut was con- 
structed in the early 19th century to take the surplus water of the Derwent 
straight to the sea at Scalby Mills, the river must have flooded the low-lying 
ground at Ayton frequently (and indeed even today many floodings are well 
remembered) and when the fish-ponds existed they must have constantly been 
menaced. At the river end of the dam are to be seen several very large square 
cut stones, probably the remains of the weir needed to raise the level of the 
impounded water high enough to give a satisfactory head to the mill-race, the 
channel of which can be seen running from the west end of the dam (where 
there must originally have been a sluice-gate) across the field. It fed first the 
various fish-ponds and then went on to supply the motive-power to the manorial 
mill which probably stood where the present (early 19th century) High Mili 
now stands. At some time later when the fish-ponds were no longer in use, the 
weir near the mill was built and the long mill-race from the dam became disused 
and silted up, it now carries water only at times of heavy rainfall. In its turn 
this second weir is to be replaced (1963) and the shorter 19th century mill-race 
filled in. 
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The castle enclosure contains many earthworks obviously representing earlier 
or in some cases possibly contemporary buildings (Fig 5); these are concentrated 
round the present tower and along the west wall of the enclosure. The known 
history of the site gives an idea of what these buildings are likely to have been. 
The de Aton family, arriving in the late 12th century, might reasonably be 
expected to construct for themselves a major manorial residence, possibly on 
the site of an earlier building. With the development of the domestic house 
during the 13th and 14th centuries there would be a series of rebuildings. Al- 
though the Scots at the time of their breakthrough after Bannockburn (1314) 
would almost certainly have damaged the house at Ayton when they sacked 
Scarborough, there is plenty of documentary evidence that the site was in full 
occupation right through the 14th century up to the time of the final rebuilding 
of the castle by Ralph Eure about 1400. 


The earthworks to the west of the castle are completely unexamined and the 
present report refers to a small area only, to the east and south of the tower. 
Some 300 ft. to the east of this building is a conspicuous double mound and 
adjacent to it to the north-west an area of raised ground which showed signs 
of covering a circular building (Grid 5 and 6). The first trench was opened at 
this spot and the foundations there were found to be those of a dove-cote sur- 
rounded by a complex of earlier buildings. 


These earlier walls were traced to the west where they gave way to another 
building (Building 2), which proved to be a domestic annex to the main 13th- 
14th century manor-house, an annex concerned particularly with the water 
supply. The kitchen (Building 5) was found to the south-west of this building 
across what was presumably a courtyard. Neither of these buildings showed 
any indication on the surface of the field and much of the site appears to have 
been levelled by the depositing of a vast amount of domestic rubbish in the 
16th-17th centuries. 


To the immediate west of the tower (whose single door opens in this direction) 
are extensive earthworks, possibly representing later buildings but there was no 
opportunity of examining these. 


Building 2 was at least two storeys high, for a 4 ft. 6 ins. broad staircase was 
found (Grid 18). The only outside doorway to this building (and even this 
had been later walled up) was in the south wall and entered into a single isolated 
room. The entry to the other rooms must have been down the stairs from the 
first floor, presumably a measure of security and one that was repeated in the 
building of the final tower (p. 32). 


Some 9 ft. from the west wall of Building 2, across what proved to be a passage- 
way, was a contemporary (or very slightly earlier) building of similar size 
(Building 3) as far as could be judged; it was impossible to decide its precise 
size as the later tower had been built directly over part of it. It seems likely that 
entry to most of the rooms in Building 2 had been at first floor level reached from 
Building 3. This is confirmed by the deliberate thickening of the wall of Building 
3 at the southern end of the passageway where the wall had been reinforced 
to carry extra weight. Thus it seems probable that Building 3 was the first of 
the two to be built, but as it soon proved to be inadequate some of the domestic 
rooms were transferred to a new structure nearby, the two being joined by a 
“bridge” at first floor level. The passageway between Buildings 2 and 3 had a 
gate at the southern end (the rebates remain) and probably another one at the 
northern end. 
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Although only a limited examination of Building 3 was possible, it appears to 
have contained a hall. At the southern end an entrance porch possessed two 
doorways only a few feet apart, their significance is discussed later (p. 42). 

Across the central courtyard was the kitchen (Building 5), built on rapidly 
falling ground and possessing a large fireplace and an oven. Judging by surface 
indications other major buildings lie to the east of the kitchen but these have 
not been examined. To the north of Building 2 were found the remains of the 
earliest structure discovered during the excavations (Building 4) dating back to 
about 1200 and apparently associated with the early walls found near the dove- 
cote. Hidden underneath a chimney-breast in Building 4 was found the hoard 
of iron tools (p. 59). 

Beneath the old walls shown in Grid 4, 5, 12 and 13 was a deep layer of humus 
showing what might be called “farmyard” conditions, obviously belonging to 
some earlier occupation of the site (Appendix 7). 

Mortar had not been used to cement the stones together except round the 
hearth and in the buttresses of Building 5 where special strength had been 
desired. Otherwise the stones had been set in clay and the walls face-pointed 
with plaster outside and in; this method was in common use during the Middle 
Ages and when well-laid produced an extremely durable structure. Kildrummy 
Castle, an early Edwardian fortress in Scotland, has walls 7 ft. thick, the stones 
being laid in clay throughout (W.D.S. in lit.). 

To the south-east of the present tower were found a number of late and very 
crude unmortared walls apparently built after the castle had ceased to be 
inhabited or at least had descended to the status of a farmhouse. The stones 
used for these late walls included carved stones obviously from doorways and 
window-frames of the earliest buildings. The most likely explanation would seem 
to be that these walls, built in part on the top of several feet of accumulated 
rubbish, represent a late phase in the history of the castle (probably 18th century) 
when a series of cattle or sheep enclosures had been built to the south of the 
tower. 

It is plain from the existing earthworks that the castle enclosure was surroun- 
ded by a wall. A limited examination showed that this was not a particularly 
strong structure; one of the sections excavated showed the remains of two 
similar walls side by side and only a few inches apart, presumably caused by 
collapse and rebuilding. 

In the north-east enclosure of the castle corner is a large hollow some 60-80 ft. 
across and 4-6 ft. deep, this seems to have been caused by quarrying operations 
for sand and gravel of which large quantities would be required for the mortar 
in the building of the tower. The quarry had much late (15th-16th century) 
rubbish in it. To the west of the tower and adjacent to the private house called 
Drakenhurst is a pronounced terrace said by the local people to be “‘the place 
where the horses were exercised’”—the only memory of the castle activities that 
appears to have persisted. To the north of the tower and apparently acting as 
the northern side of the castle precincts, is a prolonged terrace which has been 
claimed to be a Roman road leading to Scarborough (Gazetteer, 141), a claim 
for which there is little or no evidence. 

A peculiarity of the Ayton site is the enormous amount of late (16th-17th cents.) 
domestic rubbish found almost everywhere, so much so that one is inclined to 
doubt whether it all could have come from the latterday occupants of the castle, 
possibly the field has at some time acted as the village “‘tip”. On all sides of the 
tower, in many of the older buildings (but not in all), in the so-called quarries 
and down the slope to the south were anything from a few inches to several feet 
of such debris consisting of very black soil with much ash, burnt stones, bones of 
Ox, pig and sheep, coal, iron-slag, clay-pipe fragments and pottery. 
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6. Excavations at Ayton Castle 
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BUILDING 1—THE PRESENT TOWER (p. 27). 
BUILDING 2—A DOMESTIC ANNEX OF MORE THAN ONE STOREY 


The structure on which the wall leading from the dovecote impinged proved to 
be a rectangular cistern, 6 ft. 6 ins. x 3 ft. internal measurement (Grid 11), the 
plastered walls still standing nearly 5 ft. from the stone-lined bottom. Immedia- 
tely above the floor of the cistern was a 2 ft. 3 ins. layer of very dark soil with 
much charcoal, including some large pieces of burnt wood. Above this was a 
12-18 ins. layer of stone roofing tiles, the whole deposit presumably representing 
a major fire followed by the collapse of the roof. As no attempt had been made 
to remove the debris from the cistern it would seem likely that it was filled in 
about this time, the rest of the infilling being fairly uniform plastery rubble 
with 14th century sherds. Associated with the foundations of the cistern were a 
number of fragments of 13th century pottery showing that it was constructed 
probably in that century and apparently filled in a century later. 


Leading north from the bottom of the cistern were two surprisingly large 
conduits, 24 ins. square; they were now filled with a particularly dark soil 
with much charcoal presumably from the burnt and collapsed roof. These 
conduits must have brought water to the cistern by tapping a spring in the 
hillside. The existence of a spring in this bank of gravel would appear unlikely 
but bands of clay exist in the sand and gravel and one of these layers must have 
held the percolating water and allowed it to issue through the conduits into 
the cistern. There was an overflow at the south-east corner of the cistern where 
the surplus water ran into a runnel in a paved yard and into the circular cistern 
(Grid 25). 


Obviously this source of water had proved unsatisfactory for a rectangular 
well 2 ft. x 3 ft. internally had been sunk immediately outside the cistern to the 
north and the conduits thus destroyed. This well was 12 ft. deep; in the nearby 
village of Hutton Buscel, on the same bank of gravel, are existing wells of about 
the same depth. This well also had proved a failure for it had been filled in with a 
uniform mixture of clay and stones. At the bottom were numerous pieces of 
rotten wood in such a bad state of preservation that it was not possible to say 
with certainty what they had been, they were immersed in a 12 in. layer of grey 
silt. Immediately above were many pieces of 14th century cookpot and some 
window-glass. At 5 ft. 6 ins. from the bottom were some fragments of green- 
glazed roof-tile (13th-14th century) and in the top foot or so—the ledge where 
the well-lid had fitted was clearly visible—were many stone roof-tiles, some 
green glazed tiling and much plaster. It would seem that this well had become 
disused in the mid-14th century after a comparatively short life. 


Between the well and the rectangular cistern was a well-built stone drain, 
9 ins. square internally, carrying surface water from the paved yard on the west 
side (Grid 9 and 10). This drain turned south at the corner of the cistern, led 
through the older wall in a culvert, ran down the outside of the building in a 
cobbled runnel, then through another culvert in the wall (a surprisingly large 
one, 18 ins. square) and into the circular cistern (Grid 25). This cistern in the 
north part of Building 2 was 3 ft. 9 ins. internal diameter and 5 ft. 6 ins. deep. 
It was lined throughout with stone and the bottom consisted of a thick layer of 
plastic clay. At the top was a 4 ins. capping, also of clay, and immediately below 
was much glazed pottery of the late 13th and 14th centuries (including Nos. 
2 and 15) and a small handled pale cream-coloured cup (No. 35) apparently 
belonging to the 16th century, a strange interpolation, for all the other evidence 
would seem to show that this cistern was filled in during the 14th century 


VII. Cistern and culvert in Building 2 


VIIT. Oven in Building 5 
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X Interior of dovecote 
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Practically every artifact found in the cistern (save only for some jug and cookpot 
sherds of the late 13th century from the lower levels Nos. 2, 3/3, 18/5, 25) was 
from the first half of the 14th century. The only exception was this 16th century 
cup; it was at the top of the infilling and must have been introduced later, 
possibly during some repair operations. The rest of the infilling consisted of 
layers of charcoal, ashes, clay and plaster, containing the greater part of a piece 
of enamelled bronze harness furniture (Fig. 13) and sherds from several 13th 
and 14th century cookpots (Nos. 23/1, 6, 17). Obviously even this source of 
water had proved ineffective and the cistern filled in, apparently becoming a 
depository for domestic rubbish. Finally a wall had been built across it thus 
cutting the original well-house in two—the reason for this is obscure for the 
northern half of the room would have been quite useless, having no entrance. 

What form the eventual supply of water took is uncertain. To the north of 
the rectangular well (Grid 1) at a depth of 6 ft. was found a lead water-pipe 
(No. 39/1) packed in clay, apparently intended to bring water from a circular 
earthwork on high ground near the north-west corner of the castle enclosure. 
It is tempting to think of this pipe as the final source of drinking water for the 
castle but judging by the small length of pipe exposed (about 10 ft.) it appeared 
to be aligned on none of the buildings so far discovered but rather on the 
area unexamined to the east of Building 2 and well away from the castle and the 
earlier manor-house. 

The northern half of Building 2 consisted of several small rooms, doubtless 
for storage. There was no outlet at ground-level from this group of rooms and 
the entrance must have been down the staircase from the upper floor which 
presumably would communicate with the adjacent Building 3 at this level. As 
the only entrance to the southern room of Building 2 had been walled up it 
would seem that the eventual entry to this room also had been from the first 
floor, possibly down wooden steps for no stone ones were found communicating 
with this large room. Room B of Building 2 had a strongly-splayed doorway and 
Room A had a well-preserved cobble floor; these rooms had an infilling of 
plastery rubble quite unlike the domestic rubbish contained in Room C and 
elsewhere. | 

To the west of Building 2 and separating it from Building 3 was a passage 
9 ft. wide. At the south end of this passage there had been an outward-opening 
gate (Grid 28)—the rebates in the corners of the two buildings still remain— 
and 36 ft. along the passage there had been another door, the actual doorway 
being 5 ft. wide (Grid 18). Underneath the line of this second doorway, beneath 
2 ft. of plastery gravel was found a course of well-cut and well-laid footing 
stones belonging to an earlier east-west wall. Obviously they had no connection 
with Buildings 2 or 3, but, judging by their appearance and position they 
represented the south wall of the older Building 4. The passage and the yard 
beyond had been paved largely with disused stone roofing tiles. 

In the passageway, 10 ft. from the southern end 12 ins. below the surface, 
was found a collection of cut arch-stones belonging to the present castle (Fig. 
14), it seems likely that they had been piled ready for carting away at the time 
of the dismantling of the tower in the 17th century. Some of these stones 
belonged to the arch over the fireplace in the tower kitchen and others had come 
from the vaulting ribs in the same room. 


BUILDING 3—THE MAIN HALL 

To the west of Building 2 and separated from it by the passageway was found 
the contemporary Building 3. The complete examination of this structure was 
not possible owing to the proximity of the present tower, some of which was 
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built directly over part of Building 3. The eastern wall bounding the passage 
proved to be 51 ft. long, 15 ft. from the north-east corner was a simple doorway 
into Building 3, 3 ft. wide, and nearby was a protuberance which had carried a 
door across the passage (Grid 18). At 29 ft. was found a buttress-like structure, 
6 ft. 8 ins. wide, protruding 4 ft. from the wall and of very superior workmanship. 
The outer stones of this structure were of cut ashlar and a well-preserved plinth 
ran round the three exposed sides; the whole mass of masonry, including the 
rubble interior, was thoroughly cemented; the quality of the workmanship was 
in surprising contrast to the somewhat irregular dry-stone masonry of the rest 
of the wall. There seemed to be no reason why Building 3 should be supported 
by a buttress at this point and although it was not possible to examine the inside 
of this wall, owing to the nearness of the tower, there seems little doubt that the 
structure was a chimney breast and that inside had been the hearth of a large 
fireplace. An almost identical feature had been reported from the remains of 
Allerston manor-house (14th century), a few miles away and something similar 
was found in Building 5 at Ayton (Grid 35). While dry-stone construction, 
plastered on both sides, had been robust enough for general use, it has obviously 
been found necessary to use mortar to hold the stones together near a source of 
heat. 


Starting 2 ft. 6 ins. from the south end of the chimney breast and extending 
the whole of the final 19 ft. of the wall to the south-east corner, was a 9 ins. 
thickening cemented to the original wall of Building 3. For some reason this 
part of the wall had been strengthened, possibly to carry a “‘bridge”’ over the 
passage to Building 2 at first-floor level. 


The footings of Building 3 were of two or three layers of stepped and carefully 
trimmed stones, in great contrast to the casual single layer of footings in Building 
2, showing that the two structures had probably not been erected at precisely 
the same time. It had also been noticed that where the inner gate had barred the 
passageway, the cross-wall carrying the gate had not been bonding into Building 
3 while on the opposite side it formed an integral part of the main wall; this 
and other points showing that Building 3 was probably slightly the earlier of the 
two. 


Along the southern wall of Building 3, some 8 ft. from the south-east corner, 
was a gap 24 ins. wide where the original masonry had been removed and then 
tipped back in a very irregular manner. An examination showed that the later 
drain from the tower latrine pit had been brought this way (Grid 27). After 
passing through this gap in the wall at right-angles, the stone drain (12 ins. 
square internally with a variety of capstones) turned abruptly to the east and 
made for lower ground to the south-east of the site. One of the capstones was 
curved, very carefully cut, stained black on the inside and appeared to have been 
part of an earlier larger drain (Fig. 14). 


Five feet to the west of the break in the south wall was found a doorway of 
excellent workmanship, beyond this doorway the wall turned to the north and 
3 ft. 9 ins. beyond this corner was a similar but narrower doorway. The existence 
of these two doorways so close to each other, opening into the same corner of a 
small building and each constituting a source of potential weakness, seems on 
the surface to be quite uncomprehensible, particularly as a similar doorway 
nearby in Building 2 had been walled up about the same time, obviously to 
increase security. A clue lies in the fact that the wider of the two doors in 
Building 3 had later been made useless by the building of a stout wall of ashlar 
masonry, 4 ft. 6 ins. wide with a well-preserved plinth, against it at right-angles 
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and half blocking it (Fig. 6). This strong wall, matching a reinforced wall in 
Building 5 opposite (Grid 30) may well have been part of a later gatehouse 
carrying the main gate of the courtyard. Thus the probability is that the wider 
of the two doorways was originally the only entrance at the southern end of 
Building 3. When the security of the house was increased, probably during the 
troubled times of the 14th century, by the erection of a gatehouse, this doorway 
became blocked and useless and a new and narrower doorway was made in the 
wall nearby. Running westwards from this south-west corner of Building 3 
were the footings of a 3 ft. wide wall; unfortunately it was not possible to 
complete the examination of these later walls and their significance is not clear, 
but it seems likely that they formed part of the gatehouse complex. 


Between this later structure and the wall of Building 3 there was a stone drain, 
9 ins. square internally, with a fall towards the outside of the building (i.e. to the 
east). Possibly it was a latrine drain and significantly it went in the direction of 
the drain from the tower latrine pit although no actual junction could be traced. 


BUILDING 4 


This is the oldest building so far found at Ayton, parts of it had been demolished 
to allow the building of the dovecote, the limekiln and Buildings 2 and 3. The 
opportunities of examining Building 4 were limited and its extent not fully 
established; few finds were discovered that would satisfactorily date it though 
several cookpot sherds of the early 13th century (Nos. 17/2, 18/3/4) were found 
associated with the walls. 


Building 4 was first found near the north-east corner of Building 3 where it 
had been completely pulled down to the south to make room for the later 
building (Grid 10). Some 16 ft. to the north was a well-preserved fireplace with 
a hearth of intensely-burnt stones set on edge; the centre of the hearth was 
much worn and showed every sign of prolonged use. The chimney breast 
protruded 2 ft. from the line of the wall and in this case no mortar appeared to 
have been used in the masonry as it had in the later fireplaces. Fifteen feet to 
the north of this hearth (Grid 2) the wall turned to the east, probably it eventually 
joined the complex of early walls near the dovecote (Grid 5). Much of Building 4 
must have been destroyed when the rectangular cistern, the well and the trench 
for the waterpipe were dug later. 


Underneath the wall at the northern end of the chimney-breast was found 
the cache of iron tools (Fig. 11). They were contained in a shallow pit in the 
gravel, approx. 18 x 18 ins. and 12 ins. deep. It was difficult to decide whether 
the hoard predated the wall or vice versa. As however the higher tools were in 
actual contact with the stones in the lower course of the wall it is probable that 
the tools had been inserted under the wall at a time of emergency by scooping a 
shallow hole as a hiding place. The cache consisted of 13 sickles, an axe head, 
a spear head, shears and an implement which may have been a pitchfork. 
It appeared from the position of the sickle-tangs (which were partly corroded 
together) that these tools had been tied together in bundles. 


Both the inner and outer side of the walls of Building 4 still retained their 
original plaster covering in places and a layer of fallen wall plaster 4-6 ins. 
thick was found at floor level, though there were no other signs of flooring. The 
stones on the inside of the north-west corner showed extensive signs of burning 
to the full height of the wall still standing (approx. 3 ft.); similar signs of burning 
had been noticed on the inside of the south-east corner of Building 2, but these 
were less extensive and may well have been caused by casual fires in compara- 
tively recent times. 
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BUILDING 5—THE KITCHEN BLOCK 


Immediately to the south of Building 3, across the present cart-track, is a very 
pronounced mound. A trench cut through this mound showed that it consisted 
entirely of rubble with many stone roof-tiles. Six feet further to the south was 
found a large buttress of mortared stones (Grid 34) attached to a rather thin 
wall only 2 ft. thick. This structure may at a greater height have been a latrine 
tower or possibly a staircase tower; it did not seem to have contained a hearth 
though many burnt stones were found nearby. A great complication of this 
entire area was the thick layer of 16-17th century domestic rubbish spread 
over the whole of Building 5 often as deep as 4 ft. and seldom less than 18 ins. 
This may merely have been a convenient place for the later tenants of the castle 
(and probably the villagers too) to deposit their rubbish or possibly it may have 
been a deliberate plan to level the site. This late domestic rubbish consisted 
largely of ashes with 16-17th century pottery sherds, broken clay pipes, glazing 
lead and window glass and oddments of iron and bronze. Building 5 obviously 
had been a domestic wing and the main room (the only one examined) proved 
to be a kitchen with a fireplace and oven. The north wall of this kitchen (Grid 
33) could be traced under nearly 4 ft. of collapsed building rubble plus a 3 ft. 
layer of later rubbish; only the lower two courses of the wall remained at this 
point. 


The fireplace on the east wall of the kitchen (Grid 35) was in an excellent state 
of preservation and nearby was found a 13-14th century skillet handle 
and a 14th century jug handle. The stones of the hearth and of the 
chimney behind had been cemented together, probably with run lime for the 
material was still intensely hard. The original hearth had been badly burnt, the 
fender being almost completely eroded away at the southern end. Later another 
hearth had been constructed over the earlier one and a new fender made in the 
form of a low wall of stones; the quality of the masonry had noticeably deterio- 
rated in this second hearth. 


To the south of the fireplace and protruding into the kitchen was a circular 
oven (Grid 37), 4 ft. 8 ins. across internally, showing every sign of long use and 
of intense heat—the stones being burnt bright red right through. The wall of 
the kitchen between the hearth and the oven and beyond had largely been 
destroyed, masses of masonry of considerable size, the stones mortared together, 
lay at all angles and the impression gained was one of sudden destruction, 
possibly by explosion. As this wall appeared to constitute one of the outer walls 
of the castle enclosure and as such would have persisted after the rest of the 
kitchen had gone, it may have suffered from some attack although no record of 
such a siege has been found. It seems logical to suppose that the castle being in 
the possession of a stout Parliamentarian at the time of the Civil War and being 
surrounded by a number of influential Royalist neighbours, may well have been 
attacked during those hostilities. Obviously the damage had not been made good 
and that agrees with the suggested final date of the desertion of the castle as a 
dwelling a few decades after the end of the Civil War. 


Within the oven was some 13-14th century pottery (Nos. 10/14, 15, 20) and 
the complete skeleton of a sheep. The stone base of the oven was raised only 
6 ins. above the flagged floor of the kitchen. The oven had been built on to the 
wall and not bonded into it, showing that it was probably of a somewhat later 
date. 

The present east-west field wall had been built on top of the south wall of the 
kitchen (Grid 39); this latter, being on steeply sloping ground (and actually 
protruding in places through the present surface) had been built of massive 
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masonry, each block being cut square and grouted with run lime—this elaborate 
work, unmatched elsewhere on the site, had been found necessary as the wall 
had to withstand the thrust of the entire building and in any case was one of 
the outer walls of the castle. The kitchen walls had been plastered inside and 
out and this explained the thick layer of plastery rubble on the original floor 
surface. Owing to the rapid fall of the level of the ground it would seem that 
the kitchen had been in the form of a basement at its northern end. 


BUILDING 6—THE DOVECOTE—LIMEKILN COMPLEX 


A dovecote or pigeonhouse was an almost invariable cog in the medieval 
manorial machine. The crying need for a reliable source of food during the 
winter forced the need for a dovecote (and fishponds too of course) on most 
landowners in the Middle Ages and later, and these tower-like structures must 
have been as commonplace in England as they are in some parts of France today. 
There are at least two old dovecotes standing complete in the Scarborough 
district at the present time, a circular one at Cloughton Hall (remarkably 
enough without any internal apertures for nesting, the boxes must have been 


made of wood) and the impressive square example still in use at Brompton Low 
Hall. 


At Ayton Castle, from the top of the present tower, a circular marking in the 
grass was clearly visible some 200 ft. to the east (Grid 5 and 6) and on probing 
there the top of a curved wall was found, indicating the likelihood of a dovecote. 
Excavation showed that nearly 5 ft. of the building still stood, the wall was 
3 ft. 9 ins. wide at the present surface increasing to 4 ft. immediately above the 
footings. The curvature of the wall showed a probable diameter of 25 ft. and 
this was later confirmed. The stones of the dovecote were squared on the 
outer surface, they were set in clay and both sides face-pointed with plaster, 
some of which still persists. The small 2 ft. wide doorway was to the south-east. 


Underneath the footings of the dovecote were several feet (the bottom was 
not reached) of very black soil containing much charcoal, in parts this soil 
appeared to be composed entirely of humus. This was examined and found 
to be the carbonised remains of a wheat-stack (Appendix 7). This dark layer 
of humus-filled soil, elsewhere found to be about 3 ft. thick, seems to represent 
farmyard conditions of an early date, possibly pre-Conquest though no datable 
material was found in the humus. At the top of this layer had been laid a large 
quantity of big stones and broken rooftiles presumably to make a firm surface, 
the dovecote footings had then been placed on this layer and packed with clay. 


On the inside of the wall three rows of nesting holes remained; the base of 
the lowest row being 21 ins. above the floor which was flagged for a distance of 
12 ins. from the wall. The base of the next row of holes was 10 ins. higher and 
the top row 14 ins. higher still. Underneath each nesting hole was a protruding 
ledge upon which the birds had alighted. The holes averaged 18 ins. deep from 
the edge of the alighting slab which protruded about 3 ins. from the wall, their 
entrances were 7-8 ins. wide and 5-9 ins. high. The lowest row extended to the 
left in an L-shape, the next row to the right, the third row to the left and pre- 
sumably this alternation was the pattern throughout. The nesting holes were 
notably variable in size and those exposed averaged about 24 ins. apart horizon- 
tally. Given an internal diameter of 18 ft. 6 ins. and a height of 20 ft., the Ayton 
dovecote would probably have held about 600 nesting boxes. There was no 
sign of a patonce or internal revolving ladder (as seen in the Dunster and other 
dovecotes) by means of which ready access could be gained to all the nesting 
boxes. In the centre of the floor was a circular stone structure, 4 ft. 2 ins. internal 
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diam.) sunk 15 ins. into the ground. It had a compacted red earth base, it 
contained no guano and so must have had some sort of a cover. It is doubtful 
whether it would have retained water for the birds and was probably a food 
trough. Stretching from this trough to the inside of the dovecote wall was a 
layer of guano 12 ins. thick still with the active smell of the poultry-house; this 
layer contained a considerable number of pigeon bones. 


Inside the dovecote and also immediately on the outside was a mass of 
building stones together with a great number of big limestone slabs (presumably 
the alighting stones) and stone roofing tiles. Obviously the roof had been so 
tiled, most of the building had collapsed and no attempt had been made at 
rebuilding. No sherds of a later date than mid-14th century were found associa- 
ted with the dovecote, it seems to have become disused halfway through the 
14th century and there are surface indications that another and larger dovecote 
was then erected further up the hill. 


Immediately to the west of the dovecote and in parts only 9 ins. away was 
found an earlier wall—2 ft. wide, running north-south. This then turned to the 
east and stopped abruptly where it had been destroyed to make room for the 
dovecote. Another wall running east-west, had been built over the north-south 
wall, and this too had been partly removed to allow the building of the dovecote. 
The lower and older wall continued to the south and at 22 ft. from the north 
corner there was a simple doorway 2 ft. 6 ins. wide. This area was paved and 
at the doorway there was a 6 ins. step up to the inner floor level. Underneath 
this paving was a number of early 13th century cookpot sherds. Nine feet to tha 
south of this door the wall met another one at right-angles (Grid 13). Near this 
junction was found the first considerable collection of pottery sherds, and almost 
complete green-glazed handled ewer (No. |) and other pottery of the same period 
lying within a mass of fallen masonry and roofing tiles. To the east this wall 
rapidly deteriorated and finally disappeared; obviously it had been destroyed 
at the time of the building of the lime-kiln. All these walls had been built over 
2-3 ft. of the black humus-filled soil in which were found dog bones and, near 
the top of the layer, a single early rim (No. 18/1), this may date the humus or 
it may have come down from above when the wall was built. To the west of the 
wall junction there had been a rebuilding and the new wall did not quite coincide 
with the old one; 13 ft. to the west of the wall junction was a similar junction 
and a wall (unexamined) went off to the north (Grid 12); 9 ft. beyond this 
second junction there was a peculiar change in the line of the wall; there was a 
sudden turn to the south; this deliberate change of alignment occurred three 
times in this wall. Where the changes occurred there was an obvious change in 
the character of the masonry, hinting of repairs or rebuilding, but the reason 
for the changes of direction is obscure. 


The wall here was over 3 ft. high, extending to within 12 ins. of the present 
turf surface. To the south of the wall was a paved yard, the paving stones 
being laid on a solid layer of stone roofing tiles 9 ins. thick; beneath this was a 
6 ins. layer of broken clay roofing tiles set at all angles and apparently dumped 
on the top of the black humus soil. A small number of 13th century sherds was 
found among these tiles. The paved yard contained a great amount of iron-slag 
and it is evident that a forge must have operated nearby. 


This wall, which had changed direction so often, went on for 13 ft. beyond 
the second junction and then abruptly stopped, having abutted into another 
later and better wall which proved to be part of Building 2. About half-way 
along was a splayed doorway in such a bad state of preservation that 
it was almost unrecognisable; the inner width was 3 ft. 6 ins. and the outer 
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2 ft. 6 ins. About here the underlying layer of black humus-filled soil which 
had been such a characteristic substratum of all the buildings so far excavated 
in this area ceased and was not found again. It had underlaid an area of at least 
60 ft. square and probably much more. As the humus had been identified as 
farmyard refuse (Appendix 7), the sudden cessation hinted of the original 
presence of a building; as no stone foundations were noted this may well have 
been a wooden farmhouse. Further investigation of this stratum is indicated 
and may reveal features of an earlier occupation of the site. 


To the immediate south-east of the dovecote, only a few feet away, are two 
very pronounced oval mounds, some 30 ft. x 10 ft. and 4 ft. high (Grid 14). 
Excavation proved these mounds to be the remains of a limekiln. There seemed 
to be no obvious reason why these remains had taken the form of two oval 
mounds rather than a single larger circular one except for the possibility of part 
of the original mound having at some time been carted away and the form of 
the mound thus distorted. 


Only one piece of pottery was found associated with the limekiln, a glazed 
sherd of the 14th century. The exterior of the kiln must have been only a very 
few feet (if any) from the wall of the dovecote tower and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that when the kiln was operating, at the time of the building of the 
present tower, c. 1400, the dovecote had become disused, otherwise the flames 
and fumes would have been highly lethal to the birds, and no-one would thus 
endanger their main winter food supply. Near the north-west corner of the 
castle enclosure (Fig. 5) can be seen a circular earthwork which may well 
prove to be the later dovecote. The ramp up which the limestone and fuel were 
raised to the top of the kiln was to the north, in the direction of the presumed 
quarries. 


The present remains of the kiln consist of the double mound of stones and 
rubble overlying the base of the kiln basin now approximately 6 ft. across, a 
draught-hole entered this basin from both the east and west sides; these holes 
are framed by a structure that looks dramatically like the entrance to a Neo- 
lithic chamber-tomb. In each case an enormous capstone 4 ft. 3 ins. long and 
approx. 18 ins. square section was resting on the remains of the periphery wall, 
here 4 ft. 6 ins. high. Fragments of coal were found in quantity on the original 
surface. Away from the kiln basin the mounds had an upper layer of 16-18 ins. 
of rubble, then 2 or 3 ins. of lime and coal and finally the basic gravel. 
It would appear likely that the kiln was erected as a preliminary to the building 
of the present tower near the turn of the 14th-15th centuries. Enormous quanti- 
ties of limes would be required for the mortar in the new building, particularly 
for the central rubble filling. Limestone was readily available from nearby 
quarries and the fuel would probably be both local wood and sea-coal brought 
through the port of Scarborough. 


When the present castle had been completed it seems that the upper part of 
the kiln was demolished in the general levelling of the site. 


THE OUTER WALL 


This was examined at several places on the eastern side of the enclosure, this 
being the only side where the remains of it are clearly visible. The earthwork 
representing the wall descends the hillside from the upper terrace (the so-called 
Roman Road) which had presumably carried the northern wall of the enclosure, 
although this was not definitely established; it then ran straight and true to the 
south but about 40 ft. short of the crossing of the present cart-track it bulged 
to the east to skirt a depression (a gatehouse?) and this new alignment was 
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continued across the cart-track for some 30 ft. where the wall turned to the west 
to form the south wall of the enclosure (Fig. 5). The wall, where examined, 
proved to have been of no great strength, being only of an average width of 
3 ft. 6 ins. with footings protruding 4 ins. on either side. At one place there were 
two almost identical walls, less than a foot apart, presumably showing a collapse 
and rebuilding. 


Some 40 ft. to the east of the east wall and running parallel to it is a smaller 
earthwork, presumably a later field hedge-bank for no stone was found in it. 
The positions of the gates in the outer castle wall were not established, but it 
seems likely that one existed near the south-west corner of the enclosure where 
the present approach to the castle enters; probably there was one to the east 
on the line of the present cart-track and it may be that a third gate existed in 
the north-west corner, opening onto the “‘terrace’’, certainly the earthworks 
in this area give that impression. 


SUMMARY 


The limited excavation of 1959-61 shows that the present tower was built over 
an earlier building, probably a hall, which was closely associated with the 
domestic annex of the same date. Across the courtyard was a kitchen and other 
buildings also belonging to the same period; a date somewhere in the middle of 
the 13th century would seem to fit all these buildings. To the north and north- 
east was an earlier building dating from c. 1200—possibly the first home of the 
de Aton family. 


CATALOGUE OF FINDS 


Bearing in mind the limited extent of the excavations, the amount and variety 
of the finds was considerable and reflect the known history of the site. Apart 
from a few Romano-British sherds, which suggest a settlement of the Roman 
Period on or near Ayton Castle, the earliest finds belong to the 13th century 
and possibly to the middle of that century. From the 13th century the evidence 
of the finds points to a continuous occupation of the site until a date near the 
middle of the 17th century. From that time there is no indication that the Castle 
was inhabited. 


All objects found have been deposited in the Scarborough Museum. Unless 
otherwise stated the diameter of a pottery vessel refers to the rim. The key to 
the excavation grid numbers will be found on Fig. 6. 


POTTERY: 13th and 14th CENTURIES 


No pottery from Ayton Castle can be definitely allocated to the 12th century 
and the earliest types may well be as late as the middle of the 13th century. 
The amount of pottery, both coarse and glazed, for the century following the 
latter date was considerable and of the total number of vessels represented, 55 °% 
were glazed (chiefly large jugs) and 45°%% in coarse ware (largely cookpots). 
These figures compare closely with those from town sites in Scarborough 
where 52-58% of glazed ware is reached (S.M.Med.Pot., p. 8). Pottery of the 
13th and 14th centuries obtained from excavations in St. Mary’s Street, Scar- 
borough in 1962 shows a similar figure of 52°% glazed. As is to be expected the 
proportion of glazed ware at Ayton Castle is considerably higher than that from 
village sites such as Hatterboard (19%) and East Ayton (18 %). 
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Most of the glazed vessels found at Ayton Castle are in the creamy or pinkish 
buff ware of the Scarborough kilns, which were situated on the Castle Road 
(ibid., p. 51), and these kilns, in addition to supplying the local market, exported 
their wares to east coast ports of Britain. A large proportion of the coarse ware 
is from the Staxton and/or Potter Brompton kilns situated about five miles 
away on the south side of the Vale of Pickering (ibid., pp. 53-54). These village 
sites were the source of a large quantity of the 13th and 14th century cookpots 
for the towns of Scarborough and Filey and the surrounding area. 


LARGE JUGS— 
SQUAT JUG WITH BROAD SAGGING BASE 


A squat jug with pinched spout very similar to one found in the Town Moat, 
Huntriss Row, Scarborough in the 19th century (S.M.Med. Pot., Fig. 1, No. 1). 
A 13th century form. 

1. (Fig.) Restored. The greater part present in fragments. Pinkish grey, coarse, gritty, cookpot- 
type fabric, with dark grey central core. Upper portion partially covered with greenish glaze. 
Flat-topped, slightly out-bent rim with internal groove and pinched-out spout, diam. 5 ins. 
Strap handle with traces of two vertical grooves and thumb-impressions at top and bottom. 
Base with pronounced sagging but no finger impressions. Height 8.75 ins. From 13. 


SQUAT JUG WITH BROAD FLAT BASE 


This vessel bears some resemblance to the last but is better formed and possesses 
a flat base. No local counterpart of similar pattern is known but a 13th century 
date is almost certain. 

2. (Fig.) Restored jug in thick deep pink ware with insignificant splashes of olive-green glaze. 
Plain flat-topped rim with spout missing but probably pinched-out type. Grooves around 
neck and shoulder. Flat slightly splayed base with a few rough finger-impressions on angle. 


Handle with pointed oval section and thumb-impressions at top and bottom. Diam. of rim 
4 ins. Height 9.5 ins. From 25. 


TALL JUGS WITH UPRIGHT SQUARED RIM 


This tall jug with an upright squared rim, pinched spout and usually a cordoned 
neck is a common local type of the 13th century (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 2). 


3/1 (Fig.) Rim fragment in cream ware, dark green glaze, diam. 4 ins. From 11. Two similar rim 
fragments from 11 and 25. 


BRIDGE-SPOUTED JUGS 


The distinctive feature of this type of jug (S..Med.Pot., Type 4) is the bridge 
spout. It is of frequent occurrence in the Scarborough district and is tentatively 
dated to the period 1250-1350 a.p. 


4/1 (Fig.) Sufficient fragments were recovered to restore the upper portion of this jug. Slightly 
sandy pinkish buff ware, probably from the Scarborough kilns, with honey-coloured glaze, 
the handle being covered with olive-green glaze. Upright flat-topped rim, diameter 4 ins., with 
typical bridge-spout. Round-sectioned handle with vertical corrugations and finger-impressed 
junction with neck. Decorated with panels of applied ‘‘scales” representing bunches of grapes, 
covered with either dark green or brownish maroon glaze. This “‘bunches of grapes” design 
is found on two other local vessels (S.M.Med.Pot., Nos. 19/1 and 19/2). From 9, 


JUG WITH BEARDED MASKS 


Jugs with bearded masks attached to their upper part were a product of the 
13-14th century kilns at Scarborough (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 5). 


5. (Not figured). Small fragment in pinkish buff ware, with dark green glaze and decoration 
which probably forms part of a bearded mask. From 10. 
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TUBULAR-SPOUTED JUGS 

Tall jugs with long tubular spouts are a well-known variety of the late 13th and 
14th centuries, especially in Northern England (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 7). Two 
jugs of this type could be recognised from Ayton Castle from fragments of their 
tubular spouts. 


6/1 (Fig.) Cream ware, glazed in streaky green shades. From 10. A similar spout was obtained 
from 25.1. 


OTHER LARGE JUGS 

7/1 (Fig.) Rim with pinched-out spout (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 11) in light buff glaze, pinkish 
buff surface and blotched dark green on exterior, diameter 4 ins. From 5. Similar rim from 9. 
8 (Not figured). Wall fragments in cream or buffish wares with green or honey-coloured glaze, 
decorated with applied plain vertical strips (ibid., p. 21) obtained from 3, 9, 11 and 19. 

9 (Not figured). Wall fragments in similar ware with green glaze, decorated with vertical rows 
of scale-like fragments of clay (ibid., p. 22) obtained from 9, 10, 11 and 27. 

10 (Not figured). Fragments of a considerable number of large jugs of uncertain types in 13th 
and 14th century wares obtained from 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 25, 26, 28, 32, 35, 37 and the Quarry. 


KNIGHT-DECORATED JUG 

Two small fragments in pale pinkish, slightly sandy “Scarborough type”’ ware 
with dark green glaze may be from a large jug decorated in a manner similar 
to the tubular-spouted jug with applied figures of “‘knights’’ found at the 
Hatterboard deserted village site in 1958 and fully described in S.M.Med.Pot. 
(16-17; Fig. 2, No. 8). More recently Mr. G. C. Dunning has recorded the 
discovery of a fragment of a similar knight-decorated jug from Whitby Abbey 
(Rahtz 1962, 616-17, Fig. 6) in a ware remarkably like that of the Hatterboard 
vessel and has described other examples from Dartford and Stonar (near 
Sandwich), Kent, as probably from Scarborough (Dunning 1964, Nos. 118 and 
120). There is also a head from Hartlepool which is probably from a Scarborough 
made knight-decorated jug (Jarrett and Edwards, 1962, No. 24). It would 
appear that Scarborough was one of two centres manufacturing this type of 
jug around the turn of the 13th and 14th centuries. The other kilns producing 
knight-decorated jugs in a similar elaborate style were situated at Nottingham, 
where a remarkably fine specimen has come to light (Dunning 1955, Figs. 1-4). 
11/1 (Fig.) Resembles an applied fragment at the base of the spout of the Hatterboard jug, 
which represents the foot of a robed figure. From 25. 


11/2 (Fig.) Resembles the lower part of a rod-like body of a “‘knight” from the Hatterboard 
vessel. From 25. 


SMALL JUGS 

Small jugs or beakers ($.M.Med.Pot., Type 28), which are not common locally, 
probably belong to the late 13th and 14th centuries. 

12/1 (Fig.) Rim with stump of handle in dark grey ware, roughly made, badly fired, no glaze 
visible, diameter 4.35 ins. Possibly a large example of Type 28. From 11. 


12/2 Base fragment in thick grey ware, pinkish buff exterior, roughly made, no glaze visible, 
flat splayed base, cf. S.M.Med.Pot., Fig 4, No. 28/3. From 37. 


SKILLETS 
A variety of vessel with three legs and a saucepan-type handle which is not 
uncommon locally (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 30). 


13/1 (Fig.) Handle in creamy pink ware, partially glazed in speckled green. From 11. Part of a 
similar handle was obtained from 33. 


SHALLOW DISH 
Glazed dishes are locally rare but it is probable that the fragmentary vessel 
described below is an example. 


14 (Fig.) Rim fragments in pinkish cream ware, dark green glaze on exterior, honey-coloured 
glaze on interior, diameter appears to be 6.5 ins. but vessel may have been oval in shape (cf. 
S.M.Med.Pot., Fig 4, No. 29/1). From 9. 
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URINAL 


This type of vessel has been described in some detail by Messrs. S. H. Cruden 
(1952, 181-2) and M. G. Jarrett and B. J. N. Edwards (1961, 250-3). The principal 
distribution of urinals is restricted to monastic sites in the southern counties of 
Scotland and the northern counties of England. Mr. Cruden suggests that this 
form of vessel first appeared in the 14th century, but the Finchale Priory evidence 
points to an earlier origin. However, the single urinal from Ayton Castle, which 
is the only vessel of its type known from north-east Yorkshire, is in a ware 
typical of the products of the Castle Road kilns at Scarborough in the late 13th 
and early 14th century. 


The Ayton example, although larger, closely resembles No. 53 from Finchale 

Priory (ibid., 251 and 272) in form, including the pronounced concavity of the 
base. The Finchale pot is also decorated with incised lines around the upper 
part, but these are confined to horizontal grooves. In view of its orange-pink 
slightly gritty fabric there is the possibility that this urinal was also produced 
in Scarborough. 
15 (Fig.) Restored from fragments which included only a fragment of the rim and a trace of 
the handle-stump. Creamy light grey slightly gritty ware with pinkish buff surface. Dark green 
glaze covering exterior but the lower 14 ins. is only partially glazed. Upper half of body decora- 
ted by horizontal incised grooves separating three incised wavy lines. Handle probably of 
strap type, affixed across the neck of vessel, with finger-impressed mouldings. Base decidedly 
concave, traces of finger impressions show how it has been forced upwards. This upward 
pressure has resulted in a split occurring around half the circumference of the base and this 
has been roughly sealed by scratching over the crack with a pointed instrument. Basal angle 
plain. Height 6 ins. From 25. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRAGMENTS 


16/1 (Fig.) Possible fragment of lid. Cream-coloured ware, mottled green glaze on exterior, 
finger-impressed edge, traces of glaze on interior, diameter 4.25 ins. From 10. 

16/2 (Fig.) Rim fragments in dark creamy pink ware, with traces of colourless glaze on exterior 
and interior, diameter 6.5 ins. This could be part of a cover. From 17. 

16/3 (Fig.) Fragments in the form of a fowl’s foot? with three toes, or possibly part of a three- 
fingered human hand, in light pinkish grey ware, with dark green glaze. From 11. 


COOK POTS— 

SMALL COOKPOTS HAVING SHORT OUTBENT RIM 

WITH SQUARED OUTER EDGE 

Small bulbous pots probably belonging to the Ist half of the 13th century 
(S.M.Med.Pot., Type 36). 


17/1 (Fig.) Grey ware, blackened exterior and rim top, diameter 5 ins. From 19. A similar rim 
was obtained from 4. 


COOKPOTS HAVING FLAT-TOPPED RIM WITH ROUNDED 

OUTER EDGE 

Locally this is the most plentiful of the medieval cookpot types (S.M.Med.Pot., 
Type 37) with the exception of the 14th century Type 45. It is probably of early 
and mid 13th century date. 


18/1 (Fig.) Grey coarsely gritted ware, orange red exterior and interior, diameter 7.5 ins. From 
12. Similar rim fragments were obtained from 3, 4, 5, 11, 25 and 32. 


COOKPOTS WITH RECTANGULAR RIM 
A cookpot manufactured locally in the second half of the 13th century (S.M. 
Med.Pot., Type 39). 


19/1 (Fig.) Pinkish buff with a light grey core, diameter 12 ins. Resembles S$.M.Med.Pot. 
Fig. 5, No. 39B/1, from Staxton kiln-site. From 10. Similar rim fragments were obtained at 
3 and 12. 
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COOKPOT HAVING RECTANGULAR RIM WITH A 
FINGER-IMPRESSED OUTER EDGE 

This is a frequently found local type (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 4) manufactured in 
the second half of the 13th century and possibly in the early 14th century. 

20. Light pinkish buff ware, diameter 12 ins. From 5. 


COOKPOT HAVING WIDE HOLLOWED RIM 
WITH A ROUNDED OUTER EDGE 
A local but not plentiful late 13th century type (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 43). 


21/1 (Fig.) Buff with grey core, diameter 10.5 ins. From 12. A similar rim occurred at 10. 


COOKPOT HAVING WIDE HOLLOWED RIM 

WITH A FINGER-IMPRESSED OUTER EDGE 

This type of cookpot (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 44), locally of frequent occurrence, 
can be attributed to the late 13th century. 


22 (Fig.) Light grey ware, long shallow finger-impressions along outer edge of rim, diameter 
9 ins. From 11. 


COOKPOTS HAVING WIDE HOLLOWED RIM 

WITH A HOLLOWED OUTER-EDGE 

Cookpots possessing this distinctive rim-form (S.M.Med.Pot., Type 45) are 
especially common on most medieval sites in the Scarborough neighbourhood 
and can be dated to the 14th century. 

23/1 (Fig.) Restored from fragments. Grey ware, blackened exterior, diameter 16 ins. From 25. 
23/2 (Fig.) Pinkish grey ware with grey core, vertical applied thumb-impressed strips on wall, 
diameter 10 ins. From 11. 


23/3 (Fig.) Pinkish grey, blackened exterior, diameter 5 ins. From 17. Similar rims were obtained 
from 1, 5, 9 and 25. 


LARGE PAN HAVING WIDE HOLLOWED RIM 

WITH A HOLLOWED OUTER EDGE 

This is the large wide-mouthed pan form of the Type 45 cookpot (S.M.Med.Pot., 
Type 55). 


24 (Fig.) Grey ware with deep buff interior and greyish buff exterior, diameter 16 ins. From 11. 


PAN OR COOKPOT WITH 

ROUNDED INTERNAL EDGE TO RIM 

This is a type of rim not recorded in S.M.Med.Pot. Probably belonging to the 
second half of the 13th century. 


25 (Fig.) Rim fragment of unusual form, heavily gritted pinkish buff ware with lighter core, 
diameter 12 ins. From 235. 


UNCERTAIN TYPES OF COARSE-WARE VESSELS 


26 (Not figured). Eleven fragmentary coarse-ware vessels in the normal 13th and 14th century 
wares of the area were found without portions of the rim and could not be allocated to their 
respective types. They were obtained from 2, 4, 9, 11, 28 and 33. 


15th-17th CENTURY POTTERY 


Of the total number of pottery vessels to be identified from the Ayton Castle 
excavations 68% can be allocated to the period 1200-1400 and 32% to 1400- 
1650, but if the figures for cookpots and other coarse-ware vessels (which are 
not represented in the second period) are omitted, the figures are 51° and 49% 
respectively. The division of the pottery into these two periods can be considered 
to coincide with the occupational phases of the Ayton Castle complex demon- 
strated by the earlier Buildings 2-5 and the present Castle ruins (Building 1). 
As in the earlier period large jugs appear to have predominated during the 
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15th century but they have become coarser and plainer in appearance. The high 
quality and colouring of the glaze has deteriorated. Dark green glaze has become 
uncommon and drab olive or amber shades are general. Decoration is rare and 
usually confined to finger-impressed strips around the neck. Strap handles are 
the rule and the corrugated round-sectioned handles characteristic of the 
majority of local jugs of the late 13th and early 14th centuries are unknown. 
Bases are always flat or almost flat without the finger-impressed angle. 


The coarse-ware cookpots, so plentiful in the 13th-14th centuries, appear 
to have become disused by the 15th century and presumably metal vessels took 
over their function. Unglazed pans, dishes and bowls also went out of production 
to be replaced by glazed examples, which in the 15th century appear to have 
been less plentiful than in the succeeding Tudor period, when plates and wide- 
mouthed bowls also became popular. 


In the 15th century, as during the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, most 
if not all the pottery found locally was produced in the district. The Newby 
kilns, situated in the parish of Scalby 34 miles north-east of Ayton Castle, were 
almost certainly the source of some of the jugs and deep bowls of the 15th and 
16th centuries found at Ayton. The strong resemblance between several of the 
Ayton plates and bowls and others from sites in Scarborough suggests a common 
origin of manufacture, which was probably in Scarborough, although there is 
not evidence as yet that the medieval kilns in Castle Road, Scarborough were 
producing after the 14th century. 


The 16th century saw the importation of smaller jugs and mugs in stoneware 
from the Rhineland, at a period when the large pitcher, so characteristic of 
medieval glazed ware, seems to have suffered a decline in importance. 


JUGS WITH FINGER-IMPRESSED STRIP AROUND NECK 


Large jugs with an applied finger-impressed strip just below the rim would appear 
to be the standard pitcher of the 15th century. These were usually in a grey ware 
with a surface frequently pinkish and a glaze often a drab shade of green. Bases 
were flat and lacking in finger-impressions and the handles strap-type. This 
type of vessel was a product of the Newby kilns and No. 27/2 below was almost 
certainly from this source. 

ra 1 (Fig.) Light grey ware, dark green glaze on interior and exterior, rim diameter 9 ins. From 


27/2 (Fig.) Pinkish buff surface, grey core, glaze appears to have eroded away, rim diameter 
4.5 ins. Very similar in ware and form to examples from Newby kilns in Scarborough Museum. 
From 12. 

27/3. Wall and neck fragments in grey ware, pinkish grey exterior, olive-green glaze over upper 
exterior. From 32. 


JUGS WITH BUNG-HOLES 


Large glazed jugs provided with a bung-hole for a spigot appear to have been 
unknown in the Scarborough district before the 15th century although there 
was an unglazed specimen in cookpot ware, probably of the late 13th century, 
from Hatterboard (S.M.Med.Pot., Fig 9, No. 57). Glazed examples allocated 
to the 13th or 14th centuries are known from outside the area; e.g. York and 
Colchester (Rackham 1948, Pl. 10 and 53). 

Large pitchers with bung-holes were a common product of the Newby kilns 
and the following may well have come from this source: 


28/1 (Fig.) Fragment of basal angle with bung-hole 0.75 ins. in diameter, in brick-red ware with 
a few splashes of glaze. From 37. Also similar fragment from 28. 
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LARGE STORAGE JAR 


Large wide-mouthed jars of this character are locally rare and it is possible that 
the Ayton specimen may have been provided with a bung-hole, as is a restored 
jar with a similar rim-profile, fabric and glaze in the Scarborough Museum 
from the site of the Chapel of Our Lady, Scarborough Castle. Both jars can be 
said to belong to the 16th century. 

29 (Fig.) Fragments of large jar in thick dark grey ware with pinkish buff exterior splashed 
with glaze and the interior well covered with dark olive-green glaze. Flat base 9 ins. in diameter. 
Strap-type handles probably springing from rim. Diameter of rim 14 ins. Height probably 
exceeding 18 ins. From 16. 


OTHER LARGE JUGS AND JARS 


Remains of thirteen vessels, all probably of the 15th century date, were too 
fragmentary to separate into types: 
30/1 (Fig.) Fragment of rim and handle, dark brick-red ware, traces of amber and greenish 


glaze on exterior, strap handle with central groove and two ridges, diameter 8 ins. From 5. 
Other fragmentary jugs and jars of this period were obtained from 7, 8, 17, 19, 28 and 33. 


STONEWARE JUGS AND MUGS 


No less than twenty drinking vessels in German stoneware were found at Ayton 
Castle and similar vessels have been noted in considerable numbers in excava- 
tions on early post-Medieval sites in Scarborough. There is no doubt that these 
Rhenish products were imported at Scarborough in large quantities direct 
from their source of manufacture during the 16th century. 


31/1 (Fig.) Top of jug in light grey ware, with brownish buff glaze, diameter 3 ins. Very similar 
to the Siegburg jug (height 5.75 ins.) in which was found the base silver coin hoard deposited 
in 1550 and found in St. Thomas Street, Scarborough in 1960 (Rutter 1966). From 17. 

31/2 (Fig.) Frilled base in grey ware, partially glazed in amber and light brown, diameter of 
base 4.7 ins. From 26. 

31/3 (Fig.) Rim fragment in grey ware with mottled brown glaze, applied decoration in the 
form of grotesque human figure, diameter 3.25 ins. From 33. 

31/4. Part of rim and handle in light grey ware with colourless glaze. Similar to restored 
example in Scarborough Museum from Cross Street, Scarborough (Scarb.Mus.Guide, Fig. 49). 
From 8. Other fragmentary stoneware vessels were obtained from 10, 12, 28 and 37. 


RED WARE JUGS AND MUGS 


A few fragmentary jugs and mugs in reddish wares of 16th/17th century date 
and of English manufacture were found at Ayton Castle. 
32/1 (Fig.) Rim fragment in brick-red ware, amber-coloured glaze, diameter 4.5 ins. From 16. 


32/2 (Fig.) Base of small mug, dark greyish red ware, dark brown, almost black glaze. From 
28.4, together with fragment of two similar vessels. 


PLATES AND WIDE-MOUTHED BOWLS 


These green-glazed vessels, which commonly appear on local post-Medieval 
sites, belong to the 16th and 17th centuries, but their precise dating, and that 
of the deeper bowls which follow, is uncertain. 


33/1 (Fig.) Restored plate in grey ware with dark green glaze on interior, the exterior being 
pinkish buff with mottled green and light amber glaze, diameter 13 ins. A form commonly 
found at Scarborough, unpublished examples (Nos. 18. 39 and 1670.39) from the Chapel of 
Our Lady site on Castle Hill, are exhibited in the Scarborough Museum. From 35. 
33/2 (Fig.) Fragmentary wide-mouthed bowl in brick-red ware with blotched green and amber 
glaze, diameter 11.5 ins. From 37, together with fragments of two similar vessels. 
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DEEP BOWLS 


Deep bowls with a greenish glaze were produced by the Newby kilns probably 
in the 15th century and at least one specimen from this source appeared at Ayton 
Castle. The majority are of a later date and were manufactured elsewhere, 
probably in Scarborough where they are frequently found. 

34/1 (Fig.). Restored bowl in pinkish buff ware, light amber to light green glaze on interior, 
diameter about 9 ins. Almost identical with a bowl (No. 194.57) from the Newby kiln site, now 
in Scarborough Museum. From 17. together with fragments of two similar vessels. 

34/2 (Fig.) Restored bowl in grey ware, blackened exterior, olive-green glaze on interior, 
diameter 7.5 ins. A form frequently found in Scarborough and similar to unpublished examples 
(Nos. 16.39 and 19.39) from Chapel of Our Lady site, Castle Hill, exhibited in Scarborough 
Museum. From 27. Fragments of similar bowls were obtained from 5 and 16. 

34/3 (Fig.) Handled bowl in pinkish buff to grey ware, well glazed in dark green. Roughly 
applied horizontal handle (probably one of two) with finger-impressed junction at one end. 
Diameter 7 ins. From 35, together with fragments of a similar bowl. 


CUP 


Pottery cups do not appear in northern England before the latter part of the 
15th century, for which period they have been found in Cistercian ware. The 
example from Ayton Castle, in a light cream ware, is probably of 16th century 
date. Its form can be compared with a two-handled cup in buff fabric from 
Finchale Priory (Jarrett and Edwards 1961, No. 84), also dated to the 16th 
century. 

36 (Fig.) Probably the lower portion of a two-handled cup but only one handle has survived 


This cream-coloured ware with slight traces of colourless glaze on exterior. Roughly frilled 
footstand. Diameter of base 1.75 ins. From 25. 


ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY 


No structures of pre-Medieval date were discovered at Ayton Castle, but several 
fragments of Roman period pottery were found stratified with Medieval sherds. 
Presumably this pottery of Roman date came from a settlement on or near the 
site of the present castle and may have been of long duration, but there is no 
record of any other pottery finds of this period from West Ayton. 

36/1. Small wall fragment of decorated Samian bowl, Ist-2nd century a.p. From 19. 

36/2. Fragment of small straight-sided flanged-rim bowl in colour-coated ware, diameter 5 ins. 
A late 4th century type; found locally at Crossgates (Fig. 11, No. 14D) and Scarborough 
Signal Station (Fig. 1, No. 1). From 4. 

36/3. Fragment of calcite-gritted ware, probably from a bowl, grey interior, buff exterior, with 
wavy-line decoration scored on interior and exterior. Probably 4th century. From 4. 


IRON OBJECTS 


HOARD OF IMPLEMENTS FROM BUILDING 4 

This interesting collection of seventeen iron implements appears to have been 
hidden in the 13th century (p. 43), but the reason for its deposition is obscure. 
As it includes at least one weapon of defence the hoard does not seem to have 
been stored away in a period of unrest. 


SICKLES (Fig. 11, Nos. 37/1-37/16) 


The hoard included the iron blades and rectangular-sectioned tangs of at least 
thirteen sickles. All are similar in form and size, the length of the complete 
blades ranging from 8.3 ins. to 10.5 ins., the tangs from 2.5 ins. to 3.8 ins. and 
the overall length between 11.9 ins. and 12.5 ins. With a simple agricultural tool 
like the sickle no significant change in form has occurred between those of early 
Medieval date and those in present use. 
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SPEARHEAD (Figured) 


The only undoubted weapon in the hoard. Long spearheads of this type, with 
comparatively slender blades and bearing a resemblance to Viking forms, are 
ascribed with probability to the earlier part of the Medieval period. 


37/17. Socketed, leaf-shaped, length 14 ins., socket shaft 6 ins., blade 8 ins. 
AXE-HEAD (Figured) 


37/18. Woodman’s axe, almost symmetrical, with expanded edge of moderate length, hammer- 
butt missing, probably broken in use. Present length 6.2 ins., complete length probably 6.6 ins. 
Breadth at cutting edge 3.8 ins. Type IV of L.M. Viking Cat., a characteristic form of the 10th 
century, cf. ibid., Fig. 10, No. 2 from London, but also common in Medieval times, cf. L.M. 
Med.Cat., Fig. 14, No. 3 from Westminster. From Hoard. 


SHEARS (Figured) 


37/19. Shears with pronounced loop at junction of arms and simple blades of early form. 
Present length 8.6 ins., but ends of blades missing. Type 1B of L.M.Med.Cat., in use from as 
early as 10th century until at least the 13th century (ibid., Fig. 48, Nos. 2-6). From Hoard. 


PITCHFORK ? (Figured) 


37/20. Implement with tang 5 ins. long and two tines about 3 ins. long, both tang and tines of 
rectangular section. From Hoard. 


ARROWHEAD (Figured) 


37/21. Socketed arrowhead, fragmentary, possibly L.M.Med.Cat. Type 10, which may repre- 
sent a transitional form of the 13th century. From 17. 


KNIVES (Not illustrated) 


Only fragmentary examples occurred and all were in poor condition. 


37/22. Part of blade and tang, the latter containing three brass rivets. Probably recent. From 19. 
37/23. Part of blade, short pointed type. From 5. 

37/24. Part of blade with tang, the latter possessing an iron binding. 

37/25. Part of blade only. From 33. 


DOOR KEYS (Figured) 


37/26 Solid stem, wards surrounding central opening, kidney-shaped bow, length 4.1 ins. 
15th or early 16th century. From 19. 

37/27. Solid stem, wards surrounding central opening, kidney-shaped bow, length 5 ins. but 
end of stem missing. L.M.Med.Cat., Type VIIB, 15th century. From 35. 


NAILS (not illustrated) 


The excavations produced 41 nails of which all but four fragmentary ones can 

be divided into the following categories: 

(A) Rectangular head and rectangular-sectioned shank, 24 in number. Length 1.2 ins— 

4.3 ins. but chiefly 1.5 ins.—3.1 ins. 

(B) T-shaped, rectangular-sectioned shank. Length 1.8 ins.-2.8 ins; number 4. 

(C) Inverted L-shaped, rectangular-sectioned shank. Length 1.5 ins.-2.7 ins; number 9. 
There were also three bracket-nails and three square-sectioned iron spikes 

of from 4.1 ins. to 9 ins. length. 


BRONZE OBJECTS 


HERALDIC PENDANT (Figured) 


This is the most interesting bronze object found at Ayton Castle. It consists of 
the greater part of an elaborate piece of harness-furniture, which in medieval 
times was commonly affixed to a leather strap on a horse’s head, the pendants 
usually possessing a heraldic design in enamel (L.M. Med. Cat., 118-122). The 
device on the Ayton pendant is of especial interest as it appears to be a punning 
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reference to the surname Ayton, the “ay” being represented by the oak leaves, 
in the belief that this element of the name has been derived from the Old English 
ac, an oak tree. However, there is no doubt that the Yorkshire ‘“Aytons”’ derive 
their name from the Old English ea, river, and tun, homestead or village. 

38/1. Overall length 3.4 ins., original overall breadth 2.5 ins., the whole in bronze gilt. Fitting 
consists of two perforated lobes and two bent arms meeting in central plate 0.7 ins. square. 
Central plate, which bears traces of blue enamel on background, is decorated with a design 
consisting of three stalked (oak ?) leaves with an object across the stalks which may represent a 
cask or tun, annulets in each corner and a chamfered border of incised lines. Pendants, origi- 
nally three in number (one missing) and 0.7 ins. square, swung suspended from lower lobe 
and both arms of fitting. Decorated with the same design and enamel as central plate. The 
perforations show that it was attached to a vertical strap. From 25. 


MOUNTS 

38/2 (Fig.) Star-shaped gilt plate with central rivet, width 3 ins., rivet 0.6 ins. long. From 33. 
38/3. Small mount with two rivets, length 0.6 ins., width 0.3 ins., rivets 0.2 ins. long. From 25. 
SPIGOT (Figured) 

38/4. Length 3 ins. From 9. 


BUCKLE (Figured) 


38/5. Small double buckle, central bar and pin missing, length 0.75 ins., width | in., probably 
post-medieval. From 28. 


FINGER-RINGS (Not illustrated) 


38/6. Diameter 1 in., section roughly diamond-shaped. From 28. 
38/7. Diameter 0.8 ins., section roughly filed to a flattened oval. From 17. 


FERRULES (Figured) 


38/8. Bronze sheet, round, length 1.5 ins., incised decoration, two rivet holes. From 33. 
38/9. Bronze sheet, four-sided, length 1.2 ins., three small rivet holes, incised decoration on 
one side. From 4. 


PINS (Not illustrated) 


Twenty-four bronze wire pins were found, the heads being formed by wire 
wound on separately. Twenty-two measured between 0.8 ins. and 1.1 ins. 
Nineteen were obtained from 17. 


LEAD OBJECTS 
WATER-PIPE 


39/1 (Fig.) Section cut from water-pipe formed from sheet-lead, about 7.4 ins. wide and 2 mm. 
a — over and welded. Diameter. of pipe about 2.4 ins. and weight 38.5 oz. per foot. 
rom i. 

Mr. P. Hoesli of the British Non-ferrous Metals Research Association was 
kind enough to report on a sample of this pipe as follows: The pipe was made 
by turning round the edges of a cast sheet and then running molten lead along 
them to make the joint. To run the weld, the pipe would have been filled with 
sand or some suitable backing material. The flattish bevelled finish on the weld 
was probably achieved by dressing it along each side by means of a hot iron. 
As far as is known this was the usual way of making a pipe until the early 16th 
century when the method was first introduced of casting to shape without any 
longitudinal weld by means of a circular mould and core. 


We made a spectrographic analysis of both the pipe and the weld, the results 
being set out below. There is nothing significant about these figures that would 
indicate the age of the pipe, much old lead being of quite high purity of this 
order. Quite often silver is present in lead but its recovery has long been prac- 
tised and in fact the Romans were known to desilverise their lead. 
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12. Small Iron and Bronze objects (Scale 4) 


13. Pendant fitting and Pendants (Scale +) 
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SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 


Pipe (%) Weld (%) 

Sb 0.04 0.03 
As slight trace 0.0005 0.0005 
Bi slight trace 0.0005 0.0005 
Cd slight trace 0.0005 0.0005 
Cu 0.04 0.04 
Ag 0.0045 0.0035 
Ni 0.0007 0.0004 
Te Nil Nil 
Sn 0.03 0.03] 
Zn slight trace 0.0005 0.0005 
Tl Nil Nil 


Accuracy—plus or minus 10%. 


WINDOW FRAMING AND BINDING 


Fragments of window lead occurred in three forms exhibiting different sections 
but the largest proportion of all three sections was found in or adjacent to 
Building | and all the window framing is presumably of a late 14th century or 
subsequent date. 
39/2 (Fig.) Window-framing of this section represented 54% of the total examined. Usually 
0.2 ins. wide but varied between 0.15 ins. and 0.25 ins. 
39/3 (Fig.) This section totalled 12% of the framing. Width 0.25 ins.-0.3 ins. 
39/4 (Fig.) This section totalled 33% of the framing. Width 0.25 ins.-0.3 ins. 

Five pieces of lead strip, 0.2 in. wide, possessing a triangular or diamond- 
shaped section were found associated with window-glass. These strips were 
used to bind groups of leaded glass together. 


LEAD SHEET 


Lead sheet was used as a roofing material from pre- Norman times and may have 
been employed at Ayton Castle, as five fragments of lead sheet were found, one 
possessing a pair of iron nails with lead-covered heads (from 19). 


SILVER OBJECT 


BODKIN 


40 (Fig.) Length 4.4 ins., formed from flat silver strip 1.5 mm thick, blunted point, head broken 
at perforation. Simple engraved pattern on both faces near head, with initials CI within oval 
recess on one face immediately below pattern. Probably 17th century. Cf. G.M.Cat., 130, 
PI. LXXXVIII, 2 and 4. 


GLASS OBJECTS 


WINDOW GLASS 


Fragments of glass were fairly plentiful at Ayton Castle and it is evident from 
the distribution that the windows of Building 1 were glazed but it is doubtful 
if any of the earlier buildings discovered were so treated. The fragments can be 
divided into five types, of which the first two, amounting to less than 4% of the 
total, were decorated. Types 1 to 3 were probably inserted in Building | upon 
or shortly after its construction. 

Type 1. (Fig. 14, Nos. 41/1-41/4). Dark thin glass, 1.5-2.5 mm thick, with brown enamel 
floral design. From 17. 

Type 2. (Fig. 14, No. 41/5). Single fragment of dark glass, 3 mm thick, with brown enamel 
border pattern of dots. Friable condition. From 17. 

Type 3. Plain dark glass 1.5-3 mm thick. From 17. 

Type 4. Plain dark glass 4 mm thick. Single fragment only, from Dovecote. 

Type 5. Plain transparent greenish glass, 1.5-2.5 mm thick. From 16 and 17. 


45/2 
14. Miscellaneous finds 


3 


(Scale 4 except 45/1 — 45/5) 
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DRINKING VESSELS 


41/6 (Fig.) Beaker in very thin clear glass restored from fragments. White enamel decoration. 
Rim diameter 3 ins. Height 4.5 ins. Probably 16th century. From 17 (latrine pit), together with 
base of goblet? in bluish glass, probably 17th century. 


BOTTLES 


Fragments of 17th century wine-bottles were obtained from 11, 26 and 33 and a 
base of a 19th century bottle from 12. 


COINS AND COUNTERS 


COIN 


42/1. Silver farthing of Edward III, second coinage 1335-1343 a.p. Obv. EDWARDVS REX A. 
Rev. CIVITAS LONDON. From Building 1, 15 


CASTING COUNTERS 


42/2. Brass, diameter 19.5 mm, with tiny central hole. Obv. Trefoil with four pellets in each lobe, 
border of pellets and I’s. Rev. Cross of three strands each arm terminating in a lis, three pellets 
in each angle. Anglo-Gallic, late 13th-late 14th century. Modelled on silver penny of Edward I 
in an English mint situated in France. From 1. 

42/3. Brass, diameter 22 mm. Obv. Three crowns and three lis, HANNS KRAVWINCKEL 
IN NVR. Rev. Orb surmounted by cross within a double treasure of three arcs and three 
angles arranged alternately, GOTES REICH BLIBT EWICK. Issued by Hans Krauwinckel 
of Nuremberg, 1580-1610. From Building 1, 16. 


CLAY PIPES 


The following pipe-bowls together with a large number of fragments of stems 
came from the rubbish tip associated with Building 5 and belong to the last 
phase of the occupation of the present castle. The dating is based on Oswald 
1955. 

43/1 (Fig.) Pipe bowl, dated circa 1630-70. From 35. 

43/2 (Fig.) Pipe bow], dated circa 1620-40. From 35. 

43/3 (Fig.) Pipe bowl, dated circa 1630-70. From 35. 

43/4 (Fig.) As last. From 35. 

43/5 (Fig.) As last. From 37. 


COAL 


A considerable quantity of small fragments of coal was present especially in the 
areas associated with Buildings If and V. Sea coal from the Northumberland 
coast was almost certainly used, for it was burnt in the lime-kiln at Scarborough 
Castle in 1336 (PRO Exch. K.R. Accts., 482, 4) and Newcastle coal was used for 
the same purpose as far distant as Purbeck, Dorset, in 1291. 

Two samples were submitted for palaeobotanical investigation to the Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Sheffield and Messrs. Roger Neves and George 
S. Bryant kindly supplied the report given below. Specimen No. 1 was from a 
16th-17th century midden in Building V area (Grid 35) and Specimen No. 2 
from Grid 12 and probably associated with a 13th-14th century smithy. 

Type of Coal: Both samples are bituminous coals with a typical Carboniferous 
Coal Measures aspect. Specimen No. | being somewhat shaly, whilst specimen 
No. 2 is banded bright (vitrain) and dull (durain) coal. 

Age of coal: From a study of the contained fossil plant spores both coals are 
of Middle Coal Measures age, i.e. Upper Carboniferous. 

Locality of Derivation: The.e are two possible sources, (a) the Northumber- 
land Coast or (b) The Yorkshire Coalfield. Since seams of this age crop out 
along the Northumberland Coast we would endorse your suggestion that the 
Northumberland pits are the most likely source. 
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ROOF TILES 


Pottery tiles appear to have been used for roofing in the early 13th century but 
became increasingly popular later in the same century and during the 14th 
century. The earliest roofs at Ayton Castle were probably covered with thatch 
or oak shingles, although there is a possibility that lead was also used. In 1284 
buildings at Scarborough Castle were being thatched (Exch. K.R. Accts., 482, 6), 
although the principal structures were probably covered with lead (Exch. Treas. 
Rec., 159, 37-52; Exch. K.R. Accts., 482, 6). 


Fragmentary roof tiles were very plentiful in the Ayton Castle excavations and 
can be divided into the following four types: 


Type A—Uusually in a pinkish buff ware but sometimes cream or pale brick 
red. Normally with a dark green glaze but occasionally the glaze was a lighter 
mottled green or honey-coloured. No complete examples found but the dimen- 
sions were probably 11-12 ins. by about 7 ins., with a thickness varying between 
0.3 in. and 0.6 in. (average 0.4 in.). Over 45% of the tiles found belonged to this 
type, which was probably a product of the late 13th-early 14th century pottery 
kilns situated on the North Cliff, Scarborough (S.M. Med. Pot., 51). 


Fragments of ridge tiles of this type, with both green and honey-coloured 
glazes, possessed a “‘coxcomb” decoration often found on similar tiles in 
Scarborough. The distribution of Type A at Ayton Castle suggests that the tiles 
were used on Buildings III and IV. 


Type B—This was a heavier tile, 0.5-0.6 in. in thickness, in brick red ware 
with a greenish amber glaze. Ridge tile fragments of this type also possessed 
the “‘coxcomb”’ decoration and it was probably in use at the same period as 
Type A. Fairly common and similar in distribution to Type A. 


Type C—Also a heavier tile than Type A, with a thickness ranging from 0.4 in. 
to 0.8 in. (average 0.65 in.) and of a coarse appearance. The width of a single 
example could be ascertained as 7 ins. Type C was in a grey ware with a pinkish 
or brick-red surface and an olive-green glaze. The distribution of the type, which 
was fairly common, suggests that it may have been used on Building | at the 
period of its construction, a date which would be acceptable from its general 
character. 


Type D—The only unglazed type of clay roofing tile found at Ayton Castle 
and the heaviest and coarsest type. The size measured 12 ins. by 9 ins., with a 
thickness of from 0.6 in. to 0.9 in. (average 0.75 in.), a lug measuring 1.5 ins. 
by 1 in. was situated 1 in. from one edge. The type was roughly-made brick-red 
or, in some cases, orange or deep red in colour and represented about 30% 
of the tiles found during the excavations. The distribution indicates that this 
type may have been in use on Building 1 at the period of its abandonment. 


FLOOR TILES 


Although the use of tiles for floor paving was generally established before the 
erection of Building 1 no tiles of an earlier period were present in the excavations 
at Ayton Castle. The small quantity of fragmentary floor tiles obtained were 
glazed either dark brown or a patchy yellowish hue and were in a brick-like 
ware. They were 1.1 in. to 1.3 in. in thickness and about 9-10 ins. square. Tiles 
of this character were in common use in eastern England during the 15th century. 
Fragments bearing both colours of glaze were found within the late 14th century 
Building 1, probably all from the floors of this structure. 
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BRICKS 


Only a few bricks were found at Ayton Castle and they probably came from 
the late-14th century tower (Building 1). All were in a greyish-pink fabric and 
two types could be recognised: 


Type A—Normal brick shaped, measuring 9 ins. x 4.5 ins. x 1.5 ins., the 
most numerous type. 


Type B—Chamfered to a wedge-shape at one end, measuring 10 ins. x Sins. 
x 1.75 ins; several found. 


MORTAR 


The mortar used for binding stone walls in Medieval and earlier times was 
composed of lime and sand normally in the proportion of one part lime to two 
or three parts sand. Lime was readily available from exposures of Oolitic 
limestone less than a quarter mile distant, and sand of glacial origin on the spot. 


A sample of mortar from the Dovecote was submitted to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. of Billingham, Co. Durham for analysis and Mr. P. P. Muller 
reports: 


The material seems to be a lime/sand mortar of approximately 2 parts of 
lime to 1 part of sand in the original mix. This mixture is rather richer in lime 
than we would expect nowadays, and for a lime mixture of this sort we should 
probably use 3 or 4 parts of sand to 1 part of lime. The sand (probably beach 
sand) was well graded. 


TILESTONES 


Apart from a fragment of true slate of greenish-grey colour, probably of Cum- 
berland origin and a late intrusion, the considerable number of stone roofing 
tiles found at Ayton Castle were thin roughly rectangular slabs of local oolitic 
limestone, probably from quarries in Forge Valley (half-mile distant). They 
measure 12 ins. to 7 ins. in length and 9 ins. to 5 ins. in width, with a perforation 
near one edge for the insertion of a wooden peg to fasten to the roof timbers. 
These tilestones are identical in size and appearance to other local examples from 
Scarborough Castle, from various excavations in the old town of Scarborough 
and from Medieval sites at Osgodby and Peaseholm (Sheppard 1914, 37, Fig. 1). 
They included some dozens of the interlocking type for use on the ridges. These 
measured from 9# in. to 7? in. in length and from 84 in. to 5 in. in width and 
were provided with a pair of indentations at one end which penetrated about 
one-quarter of the distance across the slab. Many similar have been found on 
the above-mentioned local sites. 


ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS 


45/1 (Fig.) Stone of heptagonal section; height 12 ins., length 9 ins., width 6 ins. From 28. 
45/2 (Fig.) Rectangular stone with rounded mouldings; height 6.75 ins., length 16 ins., width 
12 ins. From 29. 


45/3 (Fig.) Stone drain cover, arched, internal side blackened and pitted with tool marks; 
length 12 ins., width 17 ins., thickness 4 ins. Diameter of drain probably about 24 ins. From 28. 
45/4 (Fig.) Semi-octagonal vaulting rib; height 10 ins., length 15 ins., width 18 ins. One of 
four found. Originally from basement of Building 1. From 28. 

45/5 (Fig.) Stone of quinquangular section; height 6 ins., length 14 ins., width 7.5 ins. One of 
four found. Originally probably from broken arch over fireplace in basement of Building 1. 
From 28. 
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FAUNAL REMAINS 


It is not necessary to list in detail the large number of bones and teeth recovered, 
a catalogue of which is in the possession of the Scarborough Museum. There is 
nothing unusual in the Ayton Castle fauna. Wild mammals obviously contributed 
little to the food supply and as the site is only five miles from the sea it is not 
surprising that shell-fish were plentiful. Medieval sites far from the coast 
frequently provide large quantities of marine mollusca. The presence of pigeon 
bones is to be expected in view of the discover of a columbarium, but in spite 
of the existence of extensive fish-ponds the remains of fish found were confined 
to a single bone of (probably) cod. Possibly remains of the smaller fresh-water 
species failed to survive. 


OX 


Bones and teeth of ox were the most numerous and have been identified from 
5, 8, 11, 17 and 28. The largest collection was obtained from 17, where they 
represented at least four individuals, three mature and one about 18 months 
old. The species was also plentiful at 8 and 28. 


PIG 


The pig was next in order of numbers and was present at 8, 9, 12, 17, 19 and 
28, the remains at 8 and 28 being most plentiful. 


SHEEP (or GOAT) 


Bones and teeth of sheep (or goat) were fairly plentiful and appeared to be from 
individuals of small size. They were present at 8, 17, 28 and 33, but were only 
plentiful at 28. 


HORSE 


The remains of horse were confined to those of a single individual from 17. 
This was a rather small specimen of probably about 13-14 hands. 


RED DEER(?) 
The species was unrepresented apart from four teeth which probably belonged 


to immature red deer. These were obtained from 3 and 17. 


RABBIT 
A few rabbit bones probably from a single individual were found at 11. 


DOG 
The lower jaws of a dog of moderate size was obtained from 11. 


DOMESTIC FOWL 
Bones of the domestic fowl were numerous at 11 and a few were present at 17. 


PIGEON 
Bones of birds the size of a pigeon were numerous at 11 and a few were obtained 
from 17, 5 and 19. 
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OYSTER—Ostrea edulis 


The most plentiful of the molluscan remains at Ayton Castle, where they were 
most numerous at 17 and 28. Also present in lesser numbers at 11, 12 and 19. 
The medieval manor-house site at Peaseholm produced large numbers of this 
shellfish, which is now uncommon off the local shore. 


EDIBLE WHELK—Buccinum undatum 


This species was plentiful at 9 and present at 17 and 28. Of common occurrence 
today in the local sea. 


EDIBLE COCKLE—Cardium edule 


Although not plentiful this species was present at 17, 19, 25, 28 and 33. Occurs 
today but is of no commercial value on the local coast. 


COMMON WINKLE—Littorina littorea 


Present in quantity at 17 and in lesser numbers at 19. This species and the limpet, 
which was not represented at Ayton Castle, were found in large numbers in a 
pit with 13th century pottery excavated at Osgodby in Cayton parish in 1956. 


EDIBLE LAND SNAIL—AHelix aspersa 
A number present at 17 and 33. 


COD(?) 
A vertebra of a large fish, presumably cod, was found at 8. 
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APPENDIX I 


PEDIGREE OF THE DE ATON FAMILY 
The main line living at Ayton. 


Based in part on the pedigree given in J. W. Clay’s Extinct and Dormant 
Peerages of the Northern Counties of England, 1913. 


ARMS: Originally barry of six, or and azure, but after the inheritance of the 
de Vesci Malton estates in 1314, the cross patonce of that family was freely used 
by the de Atons. There is a full dissertation of the de Aton arms in Longstaffe’s 
Early Heraldry of the Lords of Alnwick. 

When discussing the early years of the manor of Barlby in his History of 
Hemingbrough, 1888, T. Burton claims that William Dugdale the antiquary 
(1605-86) states that the de Atons, who held Barlby for centuries, were descended 
from one Lagi, possibly the person of that name, who in the Norse settlement 
times (9-10th century) held land at Lowthorpe (Domesday Book Lagertorp) 
in the East Riding. It is unfortunate that Burton does not give further details 
of this statement by Dugdale and the reference has not been traced. 

Some of the dates given in this pedigree are necessarily approximate but they 
agree well enough with known events and cannot be far wrong. 

The first member of the family who is known to have had any connection 
with West Ayton is: ) 


1 GILBERT de BARLBY, c. 1120-c. 1180 | 
He held a half Knight’s Fee at Barlby near Selby from the Bishop of Durham. 
Later he was known also as Gilbert de Aton, showing that he had acquired 
property there. 


2 WILLIAM de ATON, son of above, c. 1155-c. 1200 


Had a law-suit with the Bushells of Hutton Buscel, 1179-1181. Probably built 
the first of the de Aton residences at West Ayton. 


3 GILBERT de ATON, son of above, 1180-1235 
Married Margery, daughter of Warine de Vesci, Lord of Knapton and niece of 
Eustace de Vesci, Lord of Malton and Alnwick (who had married the daughter 
of the King of Scotland). The inheritance by the de Atons of the de Vesci 
Malton estates in 1314 stems from this marriage of Gilbert and Margery. 


4 WILLIAM de ATON, son of above, c. 1200-c. 1255 


His eldest son Gilbert died childless (c. 1248), and the younger son William 
inherited. 


3S WILLIAM de ATON, second son of above, c. 1230-c. 1300 
Was in possession of Barlby in 1284. Did military service against the Scots. 


6 Sir GILBERT de ATON, Ist Lord Aton of Ayton, Malton etc., son of 
above, c. 1275-1349 


Probably the greatest of the de Atons; was in possession of Barlby in 1316. 
Inherited the de Vesci Malton estates on the death of his cousin William, Lord 
de Vesci, at Bannockburn, 1314. Assessed at Ayton in the Lay Subsidies of 
1301, 1327 and 1332. Summoned to Parliament in 1324, 1325 and 1341-2. 
Buried at Watton Priory, which had been founded by his ancestor Eustace 
Fitz-John. 
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7 Sir WILLIAM de ATON, 2nd Lord Aton, son of above, c. 1300-1389 


Sheriff of Yorkshire 1369, Governor of York Castle. Summoned to Parliament 
in 1371. Conveyed Barlby to a trust of relatives 1363. His only son Gilbert died 
childless 1372. The last of the main male de Aton line. Buried at Old Malton 
Priory. Had three daughters as co-heiresses: 


1 Anastasia, married Sir Edward St. John. 
2 Katherine, married Sir Ralph Eure of Stokesley. 


3 Elizabeth, married (1) Sir William Place of Gristhorpe and (2) Sir John 
Conyers of Sockburn. 
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APPENDIX II 
PEDIGREE OF THE EURE FAMILY OF MALTON AND AYTON 


Based in part on the pedigree given in J. W. Clay’s Extinct and Dormant Peerages 
of the Northern Counties of England, 1913. 


Arms: Quarterly or and gules, on a bend sable three escallops argent. 


The Eures came originally from Normandy, taking their surname from the 
department of the same denomination in north-western France. The capital 
of this department is the town of Evreux, which probably explains the alternative 
spelling of the Eure name—Evers. Both forms are used in the list of Norman 
families who followed Duke William at and after the time of the Norman 
Conquest, kept at Falaise Castle. The family shares a common ancestor with the 
Lords Clavering (Barons of Warkworth), the Lacy’s, Earls of Lincoln and with 
the Lords Vesci of Alnwick and Malton, in Eustace Fitz-John who founded the 
priory at Old Malton and who married as his first wife Beatrix, daughter and 
heiress of [vo de Vesci, Lord of Malton. These early associations of the family 
with Malton would perhaps explain the later preference of the Eures for Malton 
as their main residence. The 2nd Baron Warkworth was granted the manor of 
Eure, Co. Bucks., in 1191 and the 3rd Baron married the heiress to the manor 
of Stokesley, where his second son Hugh de Eure settled and from him are 
descended the Eures of Stokesley and later of Malton and Ayton. 


The first member of the Eure family with any known connections with Ayton 
Castle is: 
1 Sir RALPH EURE of Stokesley, Witton and Malton, 1349-1422 


Married (1) daughter of Sir Adomar de Atholl, niece of the Earl of Atholl, 
(2) Katherine, daughter and co-heiress of Lord Aton. Sir Ralph was the probable 
builder of the existing Ayton Castle. 


2 Sir WILLIAM EURE, son of above, c. 1395-1466 


Sheriff of Yorkshire, 1445, M.P. for Yorkshire, 1449. Fought at Agincourt, 
1415. Buried in the chancel of Old Malton Priory. 


3 Sir RALPH EURE, son of above, c. 1420-1461 


Killed at the Battle of Towton, 1461. His third son John lived at Ayton and 
was buried in Hutton Buscel church, 1493. 


4 Sir WILLIAM EURE, son of above, c. 1440-c. 1500 


Inherited Malton, Ayton etc. from his grandfather, 1466. Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
1483. Married daughter of Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough. Receiver 
for the Honour of Pickering. 


5 Sir RALPH EURE “of Ayton’’, son of above, c. 1460-1539 


Sheriff of Northumberland, 1504 and of Yorkshire 1506 and 1510. Buried 
in the chancel of Hutton Buscel church. 


6 Sir WILLIAM EURE, son of above, c. 1485-1548 


Created Lord Eure of Witton, 1543. Sheriff of Northumberland, 1537. 
Warden of the East Marches. Appears to have lived at Witton le Wear, Co. 
Durham. 
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7 Sir RALPH EURE, son of above, c. 1510-1544 


Warden of the East Marches; Constable of Scarborough Castle which he 
defended for the king against the insurgents of the Pilgrimage of Grace. M.P. 
for Scarborough, 1541. Killed at Battle of Ancram Moor, Roxburgh, 1545, one 
of the last major border conflicts. Buried at Melrose Abbey. 


8 Sir WILLIAM, 2nd Lord Eure, son of above, c. 1530-1594 


Succeeded his grandfather, 1548. Warden of the Middle Marches. In later 
life became a barrister at Gray’s Inn. Buried at Ingleby Greenhow. 


9 Sir RALPH, 3rd Lord Eure, son of above, 1550-1617 


Warden of the Middle Marches. High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 1593. Acquired 
the Clifford third of Malton. Sold Ingleby, c. 1610. Buried at Ludlow. 


10 Sir WILLIAM, 4th Lord Eure, c. 1587-1646 


Survived both his sons, Ralph killed in a duel, 1640, and Sir William (below) 
killed at Marston Moor, 1644. A recusant; sold Witton, 1622, sold Ayton 
c. 1640. His Malton estates were sequestered by Parliament and his grandson 
William (son of Ralph) the 5th Lord Eure, who died unmarried in 1652, peti- 
tioned for their release, 1650. Buried at Old Malton. 


11 Sir WILLIAM EURE, younger son of above, 1601-1644 

Colonel of a regiment of Royalist Horse; killed at Marston Moor, 1644. 
Buried in York Minster. Last of the male main line; his two daughters, Margaret 
and Mary became the co-heiresses of the 5th Lord Eure. The descendants of 
Mary who married William Palmes of Lindley in 1663 still live in Malton. 


The title (but not the estates) passed along a collateral Eure line stemming 
from Sir Francis, 2nd son of the 2nd Lord Eure. Ralph the 7th Lord Eure died 
in 1707 a bachelor and a comparatively poor man, being latterly a journeyman 
to a woollen draper (Clay, 60). With his death the Eure title became extinct. 
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APPENDIX III 


AYTON AND THE LAY SUBSIDIES 


In the 13-14th centuries the king, when needing extra money for military opera- 
tions etc., found it necessary to summon Parliament to negotiate a special tax 
which usually took the form of a proportion of the value of the moveable 
property of each taxpayer. Some of these levies were on Church goods, others 
were on secular property only and these were called the Lay Subsidies. 

Edward I, finding it impossible otherwise to raise money for his many military 
ventures, was obliged to summon Parliament (at London, 6th October, 1297) 
to arrange a Lay Subsidy of one-ninth; also included in the agreement was a 
subsidy on Church goods of one-tenth from the Province of Canterbury and 
one-fifth from the Province of York. The North Riding section of this 1297 Lay 
Subsidy has not survived. 


In the spring of 1300-1 Edward I was again needing money and at the parlia- 
ment held at Lincoin he was granted the right to organise another Lay Subsidy, 
one-fifteenth of all personalty. This one-fifteenth was levied with great strictness, 
Roger Milnes of Goathland had to pay 14d., corresponding to moveable property 
to the value of 1/6. The whole of the North Riding produced £1668.13.93d., a 
total exceeded only by the counties of Kent, Norfolk and Lincolnshire. 


The North Riding records of this subsidy merely give the amounts paid by 
each taxpayer and make no mention of the goods on which the levy was made. 
The returns for Essex however (Y.A.S.R.S., XXI, XVI) gives greater detail 
and the following list of taxed articles belonging to one Gilbert Agote of 
Colchester may well give an idea of the domestic goods held at Ayton Castle at 
that time. ‘“‘A silver clasp, 18d; a mazer cup, 2s; in his chamber two robes, 20s; 
a bed, 4s; a napkin 18d; two towels, 12d; in his house one andiron, 4d; a 
brass pot, 2s 6d; a small brass dish, 12d; a small brass pot, 6d; a tripod, 8d; 
two pairs of fuller’s shears, 6s; prepared teasels, 12d; one pound of wool, 3s; 
in the grange four quarters of wheat, 12s; four quarters of barley, 12s; six 
quarters of oats, 10s; a cart-horse, 5s; two cows, 5s each; four young oxen, 
3s each; a young pig, 12d; sixty sheep, 12d each; meat in the larder, half a 
marc. Total £8.13.8 of which the fifteenth is 11/7d”’. 

Gilbert de Aton was taxed 9s; his name is among a list of 35 taxpayers from 
the village and whilst his levy is the highest there are many others at Ayton of 
2s, 3s and 4s, showing that the villagers were by no means impoverished. 
Indeed on reading through the Subsidy Lists one wonders whether the assessors 
were as impartial as they should have been; Gilbert’s neighbour at Seamer, 
Henry de Percy, the owner of a major mansion, was levied a mere 5s Id., 
actually paying less than his own chaplain. 


There were no more Lay Subsidies in this reign and none survive for Edward 
II, two Subsidies for the reign of Edward III have been published in part in the 
N.R.R.S., N.S., Vol. IV, 137. The first, dated 1327-8, was for one-twentieth 
of all moveable goods towards the defence of the realm against the Scots. Gilbert 
de Aton was taxed 10s at Ayton (there were 26 other taxpayers in the village) 
and 6s at Brompton and 6s 3d at New Malton, these latter two manors having 
been inherited from the de Vescy family. 


The second Subsidy, dated 1332-3, was for “the fifteenth penny to be levied 
from the community at large and the tenth penny from the cities, boroughs and 
ancient demesnes” . . . Scarborough, Pickering and Scalby were taxed one- 
tenth. Gilbert was taxed lls 11d (there were 20 other taxpayers at Ayton), 
only a little more than the village baker! 
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These list of taxpayers, fragmentary though they often are, show clearly how 
the de Aton family had by this time spread through the surrounding district. 
The 1297 lists, which contain nothing for the North Riding, include the following: 
Beatrix de Aton at Bransburton, Cecilia de Aton at Rillington, Richard de 
Aton at Beverley, Thomas de Aton at Hambleton and William de Aton at 
Welham. 

The 1301 lists for North Yorkshire include John de Aton at Stokesley, 
Jurdanus de Aton at Kirkby-in-Cleveland, Peter de Aton at Patrick Brompton 
(Bedale), Thomas de Aton at Nunthorpe and Robert de Aton at Yarm. 

The published 1327 lists, which deal only with the Forest of Pickering area 
include the following de Atons: Robert, a burgess of Scarborough, Alicia at 
Brompton and Matthew at Wykeham. The 1332 lists, which again are limited 
to the Forest of Pickering area mention Alicia still at Brompton (the widow 
of Richard de Aton and probably living there in dower), John, son of Richard 
also of Brompton, John at Cayton and Robert still at Scarborough. 

Most of the de Atons were assessed comparatively highly; judging by the 
lists the wealthiest member of the family appears to have been Robert of Yarm 
who was levied 26s 9d. Yarm at this time was a flourishing inland port and 
Robert may have been a merchant there. 

The names of the villagers are full of interest, many of them showing the 
occupation or trade followed by the owner; some 70 such occupations are 
mentioned in the lists but Ayton includes the following only: Bartholamew 
Fuller, Alan and Robert Mollindinario the two millers, Thomas Capellano the 
priest, Henry Carpentario and Robert the Baker. In the tax lists for nearby 
villages the following are found: Fabro and its English version Smyth, Gardener, 
Piscatore (fisherman), Stedeman (horseman), Pynder, Couper (woodcutter), 
Forestario, Flecher (arrowmaker), Potter, Salter, Tailleur, Clerico, Cementario 
(mason), Tannatore (tanner), Lymebrinner (limeburner) ,Ganter and its English 
form Glover. 
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The Earls, Barons, communities of counties, citizens, burgesses and communities of cities 
and boroughs had granted to the King (at Lincoln) one-twentieth of their moveable goods as a 
subsidy towards the defence of the realm against the Scots, the King’s enemies and rebels, who 
had entered the kingdom in a hostile manner... 

Thomas de Sheffield and Roger de Nunwick were appointed assessors for the North Riding. 
One half of the money levied to be paid into the Exchequer on 3rd February, 1328 and the 
remainder on 25th June following. 


COMITATUS EBORACENSIS: Libertas de Pikering. 


ATON 

Gilberto de Aton, Xs. Roberto Waker, IIIs. 
Johanne de la More, IIs. Ricardo Palmer, IIIs. VId. 
Henrico de Fischburn, XIId. Michaele de Bulmer, X VIIId. 
Willelmo Carman, IIs. Ricardo filio Henrici, XIId. 
Johanne filio Isabella, IIs. Roberto Widson, XVd. 
Willelmo de Elmet, XIId. Gerardo Pedour, IIIs. 
Willelmo de Osgotbi, IIs, VId. Willelmo de Dale, XXVd. 
Johanne Sel, XXId. Thoma de Snaynton, IIs., VId. 
Willelmo Wyles, XXId. Roberto Derlyng, Is. 
Willelmo Harald, Ls. Ricardo Palmer, Ls. 

Thoma filio Walteri, X VIIId. Adam Carman, Is. 

Roberto filio Osberne, X Vd. Willelmo de Elmet, IIs. 
Willelmo de Brumpton, XXId. Roberto Broun, IIs. 


Summa—LVIIIs, Id. 
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APPENDIX IV 


THE MASONS’ MARKS FOUND AT AYTON CASTLE 

During the clearance of the accumulation of dirt from the undercroft of Ayton 
Castle undertaken by members of the Scarborough and District Archaeological 
Society in the summer of 1958, the writers, noting some masons’ marks on the 
tooled stones, thought it would be of interest to trace, record, and make com- 
ment on the marks found. These marks can be classified under three general 
headings: 
(a) Banker Marks 

These are made by the mason who shaped the stone in the Banker Room, a 
part of the mason’s workshop, hence the name ‘Banker Mark’’, and the term 
Banker Room is still used in the modern mason’s practice. The stone is dressed, 
shaped and finished in this room and it was (and still is) the custom for the 
mason responsible for the work on the stone to make his particular mark on it 
so that when set in the building, should error arise, the work could be traced to 
the mason concerned. 


It is usually said that every mason had his individual mark, but it is more 
likely, as the number of simple designs was limited, that it was necessary to 
ensure that no two masons working on the same job had identical marks. If two 
men were found to have the same mark then one would have to change tempo- 
rarily at least. 


(b) Erection or Positioning Marks . 
These marks are for assistance during erection, being made in the Banker 


Room to indicate to the mason setting the stone its relationship with the adjoin- 
ing stones or with its bed. 


(c) Symbolic Marks 

These are marks carved on stones with some religious intention or alternatively 
as a “talisman’’ of good fortune for the building. These symbolic marks are not 
necessarily cut by the mason in the Banker Room, often they are added later. 


Examples of all three classes have been found at Ayton Castle and the 
schedule shown in Fig 15 lists the marks under classification (a) and (c). This 
schedule is arranged in the form suggested by R. H. C. Davis, M.A., F.S.A., 


in the Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 3rd Series, Vol. XVII, 
1954. 


As the primary object of the survey was to record the Banker Marks, it 
is proposed to dispose first of the marks under headings (b) and (c). 


Examples of Erection Marks (b) are found on the soffits of the nine ribs of 
the vaulting now remaining in the undercrofts. These marks consist of a lightly- 


scribed line running from stone to stone, being continuous from the imposts to 
the apices. 


Symbolic Marks (c) are found on the soffit stones of the passage at first floor 
level towards the head of the stairs rising from the south undercroft or buttery. 
Four of these marks were found, two being as Schedule L.1 and two as Schedule 
L.2. These marks are more complex than the Banker Marks, are more lightly 


incised, are less clearcut and are considerably larger than the Banker Marks 
made by the skilled mason. 


Mark L.2 clearly indicates a six-pointed star, and the writers suggest that L.1 
is an amateurish attempt at the same subject. As stated, these signs, being re- 
garded as “‘good-luck”’ signs, may have been made later by the inhabitants of 
the building. The six-pointed star has been considered, over many ages and in 
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many countries, as an emblem of good fortune. In India the buildings marked 
with it were regarded as secure from fire and flood. In our own country it used 
to be fashioned as a brooch, it being thought that the wearer would be thus 
protected from mischief and hazard. 


The survey of the Banker Marks was begun in the two undercrofts, the kitchen 
and the buttery. The survey has revealed a total of 94 stones with Banker Marks, 
there being 26 different Banker Marks found. It is thought that for a building 
measuring only some 55 ft. x 35 ft., 26 masons were a large force of men to 
employ; possibly it reflects some urgency in its erection. To this number must 
be added a number of unskilled men. 


But of the marks listed, only four appear seven or more times, and 14 of the 
marks appear in only one place. Every care was taken in copying the marks but 
as the stone was eroded in many places, it was difficult at times to define some 
of the marks with certainty. 


An analysis of the marks reveals that of the 26 craftsmen employed, 17 men 
worked in the building from ground-level to about the level of the floor of the 
passage leading to the staircase descending to the South undercroft, and above 
this level 12 of these men no longer appear to have worked. We find above the 
passage floor level 9 marks of men not previously found, which may indicate an 
interruption to the work. This is an assumption only, it being noted that the 
greater part of the walling above the first floor is now missing. 


The masonry in the undercrofts appears to be largely the work of two men, 
mark A.1 being found 26 times and D.1 22 times. The other marks appearing in 
the interior of the basement are A.2 once; B.1 once, B.3 three times and B.4 
four times. 


Masons fall into grades according to skill, the more experienced being en- 
trusted with the setting out of the curved and more intricate work. From the 
disposition of the marks and the type of work on which they were found, it 
would appear that the more responsible craftsmen were A.1 and D.1. The other 
marks appear upon plain ashlar and walling stones, few only of A.1l and D.1 
appearing upon the less complicated parts of the building. 


There is some uncertainty regarding the precise date of erection of this 
building. In this connection it is of interest to note that similar marks to those 
appearing on the castle are also found at Seamer church, where a part of the 
work has a rib of somewhat similar profile to those in the Ayton Castle vaulting. 
The marks of the two men A.J and D.1 are found at Seamer church, and also 
D.3 and B.1, but it should be made clear that this building has not been fully 
examined for masons’ marks. The vicar of Seamer informed the writers that 
the date of that part of Seamer church on which the above marks were noted 
was before 1450. 


A number of marks appearing on Ayton Castle are also to be found on the 
river bridge between East and West Ayton, e.g. D.1, F.1, G.1 and H.1. The 
bridge is an 18th century structure and obviously some of the sounder stones 
from the castle have been used in its construction. By this time the tower had 
ceased to be occupied. Other stones, presumably from the castle and bearing 
the same masons’ marks have been found by the writers in various properties 


in the district. 
W. Phillips and A. K. Clark 
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APPENDIX V 
THE REPAIR OF AYTON CASTLE 1912 


Extracts from Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s Minute Books. 


27th January, 1911 


The Hon. Secretary received a communication drawing attention to the 
neglected condition of the ruin of Ayton Castle, and suggested it should be 
placed under protection of the Commissioners of Works as a national monu- 
ment. The Secretary had written to the owner, Mr. John Dawnay, who in a 
reply stated that whilst he could not see his way to hand over the ruin to the 
Commissioners, he was prepared to go into the question of preserving it from 
further decay. The Hon. Secretary (E. W. Crossley) and Mr. Bilson arranged 
to meet Mr. Dawnay at Ayton. 


5th May 1911 


The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Bilson and Mr. Dawnay had met. Mr. Bilson had 
made an examination of the Castle, which was probably a tower house on the 
same lines as Gilling but much smaller, and he reported that it was well worthy 
of preservation, but that it would cost £500-600 to thoroughly repair it. The 
vault was in great danger of falling, but two ribs and a lintel which were missing 
could be replaced in reinforced concrete for about £35, and this catastrophe 
averted. The matter was still under Col. Dawnay’s consideration. 


27th July, 1912 


The Hon. Secretary pointed out that repairs were being executed to West 
Ayton Castle, although not in the thorough manner proposed by Mr. Bilson 
when he and the Hon. Secretary met Col. Dawnay, the owner, on the spot early 
last year. 
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APPENDIX VI 


ENGRAVINGS OF AYTON CASTLE 
1796 AYTON 


Engraved by J. Walker after an original drawing by J. Hornsey. Published \st 
August, 1796 by J. Walker, No. 16 Rosomans Street, London. PI. 109, Vol. III. 


Measures 6.5 x 4.25 ins. From The History and Antiquities of Scarborough 
by T. Hinderwell, York, 1798, facing p. 291. 


1797 AYTON 


As last except date is 1st August, 1797 and Itinerant is inserted instead of P/. 109, 
Vol. 11. 


Also found in copies of Hinderwell’s “History”, facing p. 291. 


1815 REMAINS OF AYTON ABBEY (sic), YORKSHIRE 


Engraved by J. Greig from a Drawing by G. Shepherd for the Antiquarian Itinerary. 
Published for the Proprietors, \st October 1815, by W. Clarke, New Bond Street, 
London. 


Measures 3.4 x 2.3 ins. From The Antiquarian Itinerary, a periodical published 
1815-18. 


1824 RUINS OF AN ANCIENT MANSION AT AYTON, NEAR 
SCARBOROUGH 


Drawn by M. Baynes for the Port Folio and engraved by J. & H. S. Storer. 
Published by Sherwood and Co., \st April, 1824. 


Measures 3.75 x 2.35 ins. 


1831 AYTON CASTLE 
N. Whittock. Delt. J. Rogers Sc. London. Published by I. T. Hinton, 17 Warwick 
Square. 


Measures 6.2 x 3.7 ins. From A New and Complete History of the County of 


York, by Thos. Allen, London, 1831, vol. III, facing p. 458 (in the six-volume 
edition, Vol. VI, facing p. 254). 
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APPENDIX VII 


THE BLACK HUMUS LAYER AT AYTON CASTLE 


The report of the examinations of the black humus layer found beneath several 
of the 13-14th century buildings at Ayton Castle is as follows: 


The material from this layer has been examined in detail and it proves to be 
made up entirely of charred plant remains. This is certainly the result of fire and 
this is corroborated by the presence of small fire-reddened stones. 


The main ingredients are: 
(1) Densely packed and layered grass leaves, stems and fragments of inflores- 
cences, some of the latter recognizably wheat. The fragments were up to 
1 in. in length, which precludes the possibility of the material being charred 
farm manure or dung. 
(2) A large number of wheat grains and a few grains of other cereals. 
(3) A few small unidentified seeds. 
(4) A few pieces of hazel charcoal; one a round piece of stem, another appar- 
ently a cut sliver. 
All this adds up, I consider, to a burned mass of wheat straw, either not 
threshed or incompletely so. It may have been a rick (the hazelwood suggests 


thatching) or some other form of storage. 
G. W. Dimbleby 
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